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BY  JAMES  OIIEENWOOD, 

IITHOR  OF  “A  NIRHT  IS  A  WORKROCSE.” 

It  is  no  uncommon  thin"  with  folks  of  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  turn  to  make  “  capital,”  as  the  saying  is,  out  of 
what  at  first  sight  seems  calamity.  As,  for  instance, 
a  fnend  of  mine,  an  Alpine  traveller,  and  an  in- 
i  defatigable  naturalist,  whilst  on  a  journey  of  explo- 
I  ration  in  his  favorite  mountainous  region,  one  night 
retired  to  his  couch  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of 
march  and  faint  for  sleep.  It  was  denied  him, 
however.  Not  that  “  Nature’s  soft  nurse  ”  was  ill- 
disposed  towards  him  ;  not  that  his  conscience  was 
ill  at  ease ;  not  that  he  had  supped  rashly  or  inordi¬ 
nately.  It  was  because  he  was  wanted  for  supper. 

'  That  ravenous  monster,  the  Alpine  flea,  but  meagre- 
\  ly  fed  through  many  months  on  hardy  herdsmen 
i  and  chamois-hunters,  snifled  his  tender  carcass,  and 
I  without  even  the  warning  of  “  fe-fo-fi-fum,”  fell  on 
him  from  the  roof  rafters,  and  commenced  his  savage 
and  sanguinary  repast.  A  man  of  common  mind 
and  courage  would  have  engaged  the  enemy  until 
exhausted,  and  then  yielded  at  discretion. 

Not  so  my  friend.  He  struck  a  light,  and  calcu¬ 
lating  his  chances  of  a  night’s  rest,  and  finding  the 
balance  heavily  against  him,  he  coolly  dressed  him- 
I  self,  and,  unpacking  his  microscopical  instruments, 
selected  and  impaled  a  few  of  the  largest  and  finest 
of  his  tormentors,  and  passed  a  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  night  in  investigating  the  peculiarities  of  the 
form  and  structure  of  pu/ea;  irriinns.  ‘There  is  no 
knowing  how  much  of  ingenuity  dwells  in  the  hu¬ 
man  brain  till  it  is  pressed  between  the  hard  mill¬ 
stones  of  necessity.  Before  now,  despairing  captives 
have  beguiled  the  tedium  of  dungeon  life  by  a  study 
of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  very  rats  which  at 
!  first  were  so  much  their  horror  and  aversion. 

.  I  have  an  enemy  more  tormenting  than  any  flea 
that  ever  hopped,  —  more  voracious  than  the  rat,  in- 
innuch  as  he  feeds  not  on  my  bread  and  my  cheese, 
hut  on  my  brain.  I  have  little  mouths  to  fill,  and 
little  feet  to  cover,  and  little  backs  to  clothe ;  I  have 
house-rent  to  pay,  and  water-rate ;  I  have  to  con¬ 
tribute  shillings  and  pounds  towards  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  poor,  and  the  police,  and  the  main 
^nage ;  I  have  to  provide  against  the  visit  of  the 
income-tax  collector ;  and  to  meet  these  various  de¬ 
mands,  being  a  scribbler  of  the  hard-working  sort,  I 
am  compelled  to  set  my  pen  dancing  over  the  paper 
with  considerable  rapidity  and  persevenance.  And 
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I  am  very  willing  to  do  so.  I  am  willing  to  sit  down 
in  the  morning  early  as  any  tailor  or  cobbler,  and 
make  my  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  But  thb  my 
tormimtor  forbids.  He,  too,  has  hay  to  make  while 
the  sun  shines.  He  makes  his  hay'  out  of  my  green 
hopes,  sapped  and  withered  ;  he  grinds  my  brain  to 
make  him  bread.  He  bestrides  my-  sober  pen,  all 
sudden  and  unexpected,  as  it  is  plodding  industri¬ 
ously  over  the  paper,  and  sets  it  jigging  to  the  tune 
of  “  Hop  Light  Loo  ”  or  the  “  Ratcatcher’s  Daugh¬ 
ter.”  -  He  fills  the  patient,  well-intentioned  quill 
with  the  jingling  idiocy  common  in  the  mouths  of 
banjo-playing,  bone-rattling  Sambos  and  Mumbos, 
and  turns  the  common  sense  about  to  be  uttered  by 
it  into  twaddle  and  profitless  nonsense.  He  breaks 
into  my  storehouse  of  thought  and  turns  its  contents 
topsy-turvy.  He  seizes  my  golden  hours,  and  con¬ 
demns  them  to  a  lingering  and  horrible  death,  maul¬ 
ing  and  pulling  them  into  flinders,  and  leaving  me 
to  make  the  best  I  may  of  the  few  minutes  his  mon¬ 
key  mischief  has  left  entire.  Tlie  name  of  this 
blow-fly  in  my  larder,  this  weevil  in  my  meal-jar,  is 
Organ-Grinder. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  me  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  recent  act  of  Parliament,  I  am  at  liberty 
to  set  the  engine  of  law  in  motion  to  crush  the  organ- 
man  if  he  annoys  me ;  but  there  is  a  power  much 
greater  than  any  act  of  Parliament  ever  passed  and 
backed  by  it.  My  tormentor  may  grin  defiance  at 
his  arch  enemy,  Bass.  No  less  true  than  paradoxi¬ 
cal,  the  superior  power  in  question  consists  in  a 
weakness,  —  the  weakness  inherent  in  every  free¬ 
born  Englishman,  to  succor  all  such  as  he  may  find 
downtrodden  and  driven  to  the  wall. 

Why  downtrodden  is  a  question  which  the  noble- 
minded  Briton  never  stops  to  inquire.  It  is  enough 
that  a  poor  fellow  is  down,  to  enlist  for  him  the 
Briton’s  heartiest  sympathies.  Never  mind  how 
richly  he  may  have  merited  the  shoulder  hit  that  laid 
him  low,  he  has  only  to  groan  plaintively  as  he  lies 
in  the  mire,  —  to  whine  a  little,  and  breech  pity, 
and  a  hundred  hands  are  stretched  forth  to  lift  him 
up,  and  a  hundred  mouths  are  opened  to  cry  “  poor 
fellow  !  ”  There  is  ointment  for  his  bruises  in  shape 
of  a  gathering  of  money,  and  he  is  set  on  his  legs 
and  hailed  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  Who  did  it  ? 
A  parcel  of  stuck-up,  purse-proud,  bloated  aris¬ 
tocrats  !  Why  don’t  you  hit  one  your  own  size  ? 
Hit  him  again,  if  you  dare.  This  noble  sentiment 
has  been  of  immense  service  to  the  downtrodden 
orgM-grinder.  The  law,  acting  in  behalf  of  O.  G.’s 
suflering  victims,  having  knocked  O.  G.  down,  the 
highminded  but  tough-skinned  British  mob  has  set 
him  up  again,  and  t^en  him  under  its  special  pro- 
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tection.  I  have  no  inclination  to  dispute  its  right 
to  do  so.  It  admires  ontan-grinding.  To  be  sure, 
the  fact  of  its  utter  indifference  to  the  e.xistence  of 
barrel-organs  and  hurdy-gurdies  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  pig-headed  obstinacy  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  there  is  nothing  for  certain.  The  mil¬ 
ler  who  could  sleep  tranquilly  while  his  mill  was 
clashing  and  crunching  and  rumbling,  awoke  the 
moment  the  mill  stopped.  The  mob  is  the  best 
judge  of  what  suits  it.  It  likes  its  music  full  fla¬ 
vored,  and  with  plenty  of  grit  in  it.  A  weaker 
quality  falls  idly  on  its  tympanum.  Some  animals 
are  so  thin-skinned  that  the  titillation  of  a  hair  will 
drive  them  to  madness,  whereas  the  rhinoceros  de¬ 
lights  to  have  his  hide  rasped  with  the  pron^  of  a 
pitchfork  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  rhinoce¬ 
ros  should  not  be  tickled  if  he  likes  it. 

So  it  comes  about  that  the  organ-grinder  finds  in 
the  notice  of  ejectment  that  was  served  on  him  a 
new  lease.  But  a  few  months  since  he  was  a  skulk¬ 
ing,  surly  wretch,  with  a  heavy  tread,  a  hanging 
head,  and  the  general  air  of  a  felon,  hopeldss  as  to 
this  life,  aud  by  no  means  comfortably  assured  of 
the  next ;  a  broad-shouldered  muscular,  doomed  for 
some  monstrous  iniquity  to  tramp  the  highways  and 
by-ways  of  a  foreign  land,  fettered  eternally  to  a  de¬ 
mon  of  discord,  —  a  lunatic  Orpheus  riding  him  old- 
man-of-the-sea-wise,  torturing  his  sensitive  ear,  and 
mocking  his  weariness  with  funny  ”  music  worthy 
of  St.  George’s-in-the-Fields,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
of  Earlswood.  A  treacherous,  lean  dog,  ready  for 
a  halfpenny  to  mow  and  grin  and  show  his  teeth  to 
win  the  smiles  of  little  children  at  the  window,  and 
equally  ready,  should  he  be  rashly  informed  that  the 
little  ones  aie  ill,  to  haggle  and  make  terms  as  to 
his  consenting  to  cease  Irom  racking  their  poor  little 
heads  with  his  horrible  din ;  a  worse  than  ghoul, 
hunting  for  sickness  that  he  might  make  a  meal  of 
it,  with  vulture  eyes  for  sadlynlrooping  window- 
blinds  and  muilled  knockers,  and  a  keen  scent  for 
mercifully-strewn  tan,  that  the  wooden  leg  of  his 
engine  of  torture  may  find  standing  in  the  midst  of 
it. 

Distinguished  by  such  unamiable  characteristics, 
it  was  impossible  to  love  the  organ-man ;  still,  see¬ 
ing  him  go  about  so  evidently  conscious  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  so  downcast  and  depi-essed,  and  al¬ 
together  miserable,  your  indignation  was  not  unfre- 

auently  tinctured  with  pity,  and  you  had  at  least 
le  gratification  of  noting  that,  however  much  he 
plagued  and  tormented  you,  he  never  appeared  to 
get  any  satisfaction  out  of  the  transaction  beyond 
the  grudged  penny  flung  to  him.  But  since  he  has 
been  “  persecuted  ”  the  aspect  of  the  case  has  be¬ 
come  altogether  altered.  The  organ-grinder  is  no 
longer  a  glum  villain,  serving  kis  term  of  life  as 
though  it  were  a  punishment  and  not  a  privilege. 
The  dull,  dead  log  has  sprouted  green  leaves,  and 
become  quite  a  sprightly  member  of  society.  True, 
he  has  not  given  up  the  ghoul  business,  nor  the 
lean  dog  business,  but  now  he  is  a  ghoul  in  a  cut¬ 
away  coat  in  place  of  a  shroud ;  the  lean  dog  cocks 
his  ears,  and  carries  his  tail  with  an  insolent  and  de¬ 
fiant  curl  in  it. 

He  is  a  man  and  a  brother  in  pursuit  of  his  hon¬ 
est  calling.  He  has  music  to  vend  in  ha’porths 
and  penn’orths ;  and  if  you  don’t  choose  to  buy, 
there  arc  plenty  of  householders  in  your  street  that 
will.  Don’t  put  yourself  out  of  the  way,  my  dear 
sir ;  don’t  stand  there  at  your  parlor  window  shak¬ 
ing  your  head,  and  frowning,  and  making  threaten- 
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ing  gestures  ;  he  is  not  playing  for  your  edification. 
He  IS  playing  to  the  people  next  door  but  one- 
they  are  his  regular  customers,  and  take  a  penn¬ 
’orth  of  music  of  him  every  morning  as  regnlarly 
as  they  take  a  penn’orth  of  dog’s  meat  for  Muniro. 

A  pretty  thiiifi,  indeed,  that  you  should  presume°to 
order  him  ofl‘  just  liecause  you  don’t  happen  to  like 
music  !  You  might  as  reasonably  jirohibit  the  dogV 
meat  man  from  calling  at  number  thirteen,  beesnse 
nobody  on  your  premises  has  an  apiietite  for  do"  j 
meat.  This  is  the  argument  provided  for  the  orgM- 
grinder  by  his  noble  champions  and  supporters,  and 
he  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Ilow  can  yon 
be  out  of  temper  with  a  poor  fellow  who  knows  not 
a  word  of  the  language  in  which  you  are  abusint; 
him,  and  therefore  cannot  retaliate  ?  It  is  mean  it 
is  cowanlly,  it  Ls  un-English.  It  would  not  be  sot- 
prising  if  het  turned  round  on  you  and  pelted  yon 
with  such  broken  bits  of  English  as  he  is  master  of. 
But  he  is  a  good-humored  fellow,  apd  does  notbbff 
of  the  kind  ;  if  you  shako  a  stick  at  him,  he  repli^ 
by  thrusting  out  his  tongue,  and  making  a  funny  ! 
face  at  you.  If  you  appear  at  your  gate  and  order 
him  off,  he  is  moved  to  no  worse  than  playfully  ap¬ 
plying  his  thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  twid- 
dhng  his  outstretched  fingers.  Yah  [  Go  in.  Stuff  ' 
your  ears  with  wool.  It  will  be  quite  time  enough 
for  him  to  go  when  he  sees  you  rushing  down  tie 
street  in  search  of  a  policeman.  Even  if  you  have 
the  good  luck  to  find  one  in  time,  and  the  courage 
to  give  the  ruffian  into  custoily,  (which  means  ac¬ 
companying  the  “  charge  ”  to  the  station-house,  and 
being  hooted  and  chaffed  by  the  organ-grinder’s 
friend,  the  mob,  all  the  way  you  go,)  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  the  game  hardly  worth  the  candle.  The 
prisoner  does  not  know  one  word  of  English,  ex- 
jilains  the  interpreter  to  the  magistrate,  and  was 
quite  unaware  that  the  gentleman  wished  him  to  go 
away.  But,  says  his  worship,  the  gentleman  states 
that  he  took  the  trouble  to  come  out  into  his  garden 
to  motion  you  away.  That  is  true,  replies  the  inte^ 
preter,  after  referring  his  worship’s  remarks  to  the 
now  deeply  penitent  grinder,  but  the  prisoner  mis¬ 
understood,  —  he  thought  that  the  gentleman  was 
come  out  to  dance  ! 

It  may  occur  to  the  inexperienced  that  all  this  is 
most  unnecessary  fuss,  the  remedy  for  the  alleged 
grievance  being  so  obvious.  The  organ-grinder  is 
no  fool ;  all  he  seeks  is  your  penny,  and  cares  not 
how  little  he  does  for  it :  what,  tnerefore,  can  be 
easier  than  to  save  your  time  and  your  temper  by 
sending  him  out  no  paltry  a  sum,  with  the  cItiI 
mess.age  that  you  won’t  trouble  him  to  play  ?  You 
may  be  making  some  sacrifice  of  principle,  it  may 
cause  you  momentary  annoyance,  to  suspect  that 
your  enemy  grins  as  he  turns  from  your  gate  with 
your  penny  in  his  pocket,  —  but  look  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  question  !  'The  blow-fly  banished  from 
your  larder,  your  meal-jar  freed  from  the  devounng 
weevil,  your  quill  rescued  from  its  impish  rider, 
your  golden  hours  round  and  sound  and  all  yoor 
own ! 

You  are  right,  O  innocent  adviser !  Cheap,  dirt 
cheap  would  it  be,  if,  on  payment  of  a  penny,  im¬ 
munity'  from  persecution  might  be  purchased.  _  It 
would  be  a  stroke  of  business,  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  which  we  might  well  be  proud,  if  one  bought 
off  the  whole  brigand  army  at  a  like  figure.  But 
beware  of  the  pitfall !  Should  you  be  weak  enough 
to  yrield  that  first  single  penny,  your  doom  is  sealed. 
It  is  merely  a  hushing  fee,  entitling  you  to  rank 
amongst  the  organ-man’s  regular  customers.  The 
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torturer  will  now  regard  himself  as  regularly  en- 
gjljed,  and  exactly  a  week  from  the  time  when  you 
committed  the  fatal  error,  he  will  turn  up  again, 
hig  countenance  beaming  with  a  smile  of  recogni¬ 
tion  as  you  amazedly  look  out  on  him  from  your 
window,  and  he  won’t  budge  until  he  gets  his 
penny. 

Nor  is  this  all.  You  are  duly  reported  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  sworn  brotherhood  of  grinders 
as  another  to  the  long  list  of  victims  v/illing  to  pay 
for  peace,  .ind  lor  the  future  no  organ  or  hurdy- 
gurdy  bearer  will  pass  your  door  without  giving  you 
me  opportunity  for  exercising  your  philanthropy. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  evil;  organ-grinding  has 
become  a  settled  institution  of  the  country,  and  as 
such  must  be  endured. 

And  having  airived  at  this  conviction  comes  in 
the  example  of  the  Alpine  traveller  quoted  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper,  —  of  the  poor  prison¬ 
er  who  beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  incarceration  by 
an  examination  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
rats  whicli  at  first  were  his  horror.  Might  I  not  be 
better  employed,  than  to  sit  moping  in  my  chamber 
mth  vinegar  rags  adorning  my  throbbing  temples, 
because  of  these  Italian  rats  squealing  under  my 
window  ?  Were  their  habits  and  customs  less  in¬ 
teresting  than  those  of  the  four-legged  vermin  V 
Did  I  know  more  about  one  than  the  other  ?  Decid¬ 
edly  ;  but  the  advantage  was  with  the  quadrupedal 
animal.  I  do  happen  to  know  something  about  mus 
decumanus.  I  know  that  its  hind  1^  are  longer 
than  its  front  ones,  that  it  has  a  propensity  for  bur¬ 
rowing  under  w.alls,  and  that  it  commonly  sits  on 
its  hind  legs  and  holds  the  food  it  eats  in  its  fore 
paws.  I  know  that  its  nature  is  very  cunning ; 
that,  acting  in  concert,  rats  have  been  observed  to 
cart  off  unbroken  eggs  from  a  basket,  one,  acting  as 
‘•cart,”  lying  on  bis  Lack  and  cradling  the  egg  be¬ 
tween  his  fore  paws,  while  two  other  rats  acting  as 
teamsters,  have  dragged  home  the  “  cart  ”  by  its 
tail.  I  have  heard,  and  place  equal  reliance  in,  the 
story  of  the  rat  that  emptied  a  narrow  fliisk  of  oil 
by  lowering  his  caudal  appendage  into  it,  withdraw¬ 
ing  it,  licking  it  clean,  lowering  it  again,  and  so  on. 
But  I  don’t  know  half  as  much  about  the  organ- 
mnder.  Th.at  his  fore  limbs  arc  shqrter  than  his 
lateral  may  be  assumed,  but  what  about  his  burrow- 

That  he  does  burrow  is  certain,  because  during 
certain  hours  of  the  twenty-four  he,  happily,  disap¬ 
pears.  He  must  have  a  home  somewhere.  He  is 
met  at  all  hours  of  the  day  as  far  away  as  High- 
gate,  Hammersmith,  and  Sydenham,  but  come  night 
wherever  he  may  be,  he  is  invariably  found  to  be 
taming  his  steps  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 
However  far  away,  he  is  rarely  seen  refreshing 
himself  at  an  inn ;  he  was  never  yet  known  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  bed  at  the  wayside  country  public-house, 
it  is  doubtful,  if  he  made  such  an  application, 
whether  it  would  be  entertained.  If  a  man  on 
horwback  applied  for  lodging  the  matter  might  be 
easily  arranged,  the  man  to  his  chamber  and  the 
horse  to  the  stable ;  but  a  man  with  an  organ ! 
They  are  inseparable.  He  is  an  organ-man,  —  a 
oian  witli  an  organ  on  his  back,  os  other  unfor¬ 
tunates  have  a  lump  on  theirs,  —  with  the  difference 
thu  the  former,  for  business  purposes,  admits  of 
being  occasionally  slewed  round  to  the  front  part  of 
the  man’s  body.  Fancy  letting  a  clean  and  decent 
bed  to  a  man  with  an  organ  on  his  back ! 

Then  as  to  the  grinder’s  family.  Has  he  a  wife 
and  children  ?  How  do  they  employ  themselves  ? 


Are  the  white-mice  boys  and  the  guinea-pig  boya, 
the  monkey-boys  and  the  boys  with  the  hurdy-gur¬ 
dies  the  organ-grinder’s  children  ?  Are  those  his 
daughters  who  go  about  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
about  their  beads,  singing  and  playing  on  a  tambou¬ 
rine  ?  AVhere  is  his  wife  ?  Is  she  still  to  be  found 
working  in  the  vineyards  of  the  sunny  South,  or 
does  she  reside  with  her  “  old  man  ”  on  Saffron  Hill, 
occupying  a  snug  little  room,  ironing  the  grinder’s 
shirts  and  mending  his  stockings  and  preparing 
something  comforting  and  savory  for  the  poor  fel¬ 
low’s  supper,  when  at  midnight  he  stumps  in  from 
Sydenham  or  Brentford  ?  Does  Mrs.  Grinder  ever 
go  out  washing  or  charing  to  eke  out  her  husband’s 
earnings  ?  What  were  his  earnings  ?  Did  the  lit¬ 
tle  Grinders  go  to  school  ?  Was  it  all  work,  and  no 
play  with  father  Grinder?  or  did  he  occasionally 
take  his  pipe  and  his  pint  and  seek  diversion  like 
another  working-man  ? 

I  had  frequently  observed  that  the  organ-grinder 
ceased  from  his  persecution  earlier  on  Saturday  than 
the  other  days  of  the  week.  On  other  evenings  he 
was  to  be  heard  as  late  as  ten  and  even  eleven 
o’clock ;  but  on  Saturdays,  even  though  you  wanted 
an  organ-man,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find 
one  after  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  How 
was  this?  Was  Saturday  evening  an  “ofl-time’' 
with  the  grinder?  Was  he  a  patron  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  half-holiday  movement?  If  so,  how  did  he 
profit  by  the  indulgence  ?  Did  he  belong  to  some 
corps  of  volunteers  ?  not  likely.  Did  he  make  one 
of  four  for  a  quick  pull  up  the  river  ?  He  could  not 
well  accomplish  such  a  feat  without  divesting  him¬ 
self  of  that  peculiarly  blue  corduroy  jacket  of  his ; 
and  the  sight  of  an  organ-man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  is 
one  that  never  yet  met  human  gaze.  Did  he  take 
a  cheap  excursion-ticket  and  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
orMareate?  What!  without  his  organ  ?  Preposter¬ 
ous.  How  did  he  spend  the  only  work-a-day  even¬ 
ing  he  could  spare  from  drudgery  ?  The  only  wajr 
to  set  the  question  at  rest  was  by  personal  investi¬ 
gation.  No  time  like  the  present,  which  happened 
to  be  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

Putting  on  a  slouchy  coat  an4  a  siouchy  cap,  I  at 
once  set  out  for  Saffron  Hill,  making  it  my  business 
to  call  on  my  road  for  an  artist  friend  whose 
sketches  have  often  delighted  the  readers  of  this 
magazine.  My  pretence  for  desiring  his  company 
was  that  there  was  a  probability  of  his  finding  a 
picture  worth  sketching  in  some  one  of  the  many 
strange  places  I  purposed  taking  him  to;  but  my 
main  object  in  soliciting  his  company  was  that  I 
might  be  benefited  by  his  protection  in  the  event  of 
my  being  forced  into  doubtful  company,  —  our  ar¬ 
tist  being  a  man  of  extraordinary  size  and  muscular 
development. 

It  was  a  lonely  evening  for  such  a  wild-goose- 
chase  as  was  ours,  —  dark  overhead,  miry  under 
foot,  and  drizzling  wretchedly  of  rain.  I  call  it  a 
wild-goose-chase,  and  it  was  little  less,  for  beyond 
the  popularly-accepted  belief  that  the  home  of  the 
organ-grinder  was  “  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hatton  Garden,”  we  were  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  abiding-place  of  the  individual  of  whom  we  were 
in  search.  Hatton  Garden,  as  the  reader  is  possibly 
aware,  is  a  long  and  wide  street  opening  from  the 
crown  of  Holbom  Hill. 

At  7  P.  M.,  the  darkness  and  the  drizzling  rain 
nothing  abated,  we  arrived  at  Hatton  Garden,  and 
diligently  perambulated  that  lengthy  and  retired 
street  from  this  end  to  the  other,  but  either  in  or 
out  of  harness  not  a  solitarj"  organ-man  did  we 
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meet.  I  say  out  of  harness  on  my  companion’s  ac¬ 
count,  not  mine  own;  he  was  quite  sure,  he  said, 
that  he  could  detect  an  organ-man  even  though  ^s- 
guised  in  the  garb  of  a  Quaker.  No  opportunity, 
however,  for  a  display  of  his  extraordinary  sagacity 
occurred;  and  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  Hatton 
Garden  and  found  ourselves  at  Hatton  Wall,  no 
wiser,  as  far  as  the  object  of  our  search  was  con¬ 
cerned,  than  when  we  turned  out  of  Holborn. 

Hatton  Wall  is  by  no  means  a  nice  place  for  a 
stranger  to  find  himself  blindly  grojnng  about  on  a 
dark  February  night ;  indeed,  making  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  sixty  per  cent  for  time  and  wealth,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say  it  was  one  of  the  ugliest,  if  not 
the  most  ugly,  spots  in  London.  There  may  be 
uglier.  In  one’s  peregrinations  round  about  Lon¬ 
don  you  never  know  when  you  have  arrived  at  the 
worst.  I  thought  I  had  done  so  when  I  first  beheld 
Neal’s  Buildings  in  Seven  Dials,  but  was  fain  to 
acknowledge  my  error  on  an  investigation  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  Street,  Ratclillb  Highway,  and  even  this, — 
the  hideously-renowned  'Tiger  Bay,  —  must,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  knock  under  to  Little  Keate 
Street,  Whitechapel.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  award  the 
palm,  the  claim  to  the  supremacy  of  ugliness  being 
based  each  on  different  grounds.  Neal’s  Buildings 
is  nothing  worse  than  the  stronghold  of  Irish  squa¬ 
lor,  and  all  manner  of  filthiness  and  rags  and  beg- 


'The  women  squat  in  groups  on  the  squelchy 
pavement  of  Neal’s  Buildings  on  hot  summer  days, 
iurily  garbed,  and  with  a  toothed  instrument  of  horn 
sleeking  their  golden  tresses,  and  sn^pking  stumpy 
pipes,  and  singing  good  old  Irish  songs,  and  holding 
cheerful  converse  with  their  male  friends,  some 
sprawled  over  the  door  thresholds,  some  lounging 
half  out  of  first  and  second-floor  windows,  tneir 
shocks  of  fiery  hair  surmounted  by  a  nightcap,  and 
so  full  of  gaping  and  yawning  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  not  yet  entirely  out  of  bed. 
Tiger  Bay  is  less  repulsive  at  first  sight ;  indeed,  it 
is  only  when  night  closes  in,  and  the  women,  turned 
wild  beasts,  leave  their  lairs  to  prowl  abroad  and 
hunt  for  sailors,  and  the  bom  whelps  and  jackals 
and  hyenas  in  man  shape  congregate  and  lurk  in 
washhouses  and  coal-holes,  ready  to  pounce  out  on 
and  beat  and  woiTy  nigh  to  death  the  hapless  wretch 
the  females  of  their  tribe  have  lured  to  the  comhion 
den,  that  Brunswick  Street  appears  uglier  than  its 
neighbors.  Little  Keate  Street,  again,  taken  as  a 
street,  is  not  particularly  ill-looking ;  and  the  trav¬ 
eller  might  innocently  enough  take  it  as  a  promis¬ 
ing  short  cut  to  eastern  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  terrible  street.  It  is  from  thence 
that  the  midnight  bui^lar  sallies  with  his  little  sack 
of  “  tools  ”  and  his  bits  of  wax  candle  and  his  lucifer 
matches  and  his  life-preserver.  These,  however, 
are  amongst  the  better  sort  of  tenants  inhabiting 
Keate  Street,  —  fellows  who  can  pay  their  way 
handsomely,  and  being  to  a  man  liberal  dogs,  —  the 
stay  of  any  poor  wretch  of  their  acquaintance  who 
may  stand  in  urgent  need  of  assistance.  Ask  the 
shopkeepers  of  the  neighborhood,  —  ask  the  butch¬ 
er  and  the  cheesemonger  concerning  his  Keate 
Street  customers  !  If  they  tell  you  as  they  told  me 
when  a  year  or  so  since  it  was  my  business  to  be 
making  such  inquiries,  they  will  say  that  they  live 
luxuriously.  “  It ’s  nothing,  bless  you,”  saiil  the 
butcher,  “  for  them  to  order  a  quarter  of  lamb,  — 
and  that  when  it’s  a  shilling  a  pound,  —  as  late 
as  ten  o’clock,  to  be  cooked  that  night  for  supper. 
They  like  their  knick-knacks  too,  and  often  my  boy 


is  running  all  over  the  town  to  get  them  sweetbreads 
for  breakfast.”  “  You ’d  think,  to  stand  a-top  of  the 
street  and  take  a  view  of  it  both  sides  of  the  way 
right  to  the  bottom,  that  they  would  n’t  trouble  me 
much  except  it  was  for  butter-scrapings  and  bacon 
hocks  and  that  sort  of  thing,”  said  the  cheesemon¬ 
ger;  “Lor’ bless  you!  It  ain’t  single,  no,  nor  yet 
double  Glo’stcr  that  ’ll  do  for  ’em.  It  must  be  best 
Cheshire  or  none.  Same  with  butter.  Same  with 
ham  and  eggs.  'The  very  best  and  never  mind  the 

Erice  is  their  motto.”  The  ruffians  of  Keate  Street 
owever,  are  not  all  of  this  superior  order,  'fhe 
common  pickpocket  finds  a  home  there,  and  the 
“  smasher,”  and  the  area  sneak,  and  the  “  snow 
gatherer,”  as  the  rascal  who  makes  the  thievin"  of 
linen  his  special  study  poetically  styles  himself;  and 
worse  than  all,  a  swarm  of  likely  young  fellows  who 
as  yet  cannot  lay  claim  to  be  called  robbers,  but  who 
are  satisfactorily  progressing  under  the  teachinn'  of 
Moss  Jacobs  and  Barney  Davis.  If  roguery  stands 
there  would  be  no  approaching  Little  Keate  Street 
by  a  mile. 

I  should  not  like  to  say  that  Hatton  Wall  was,  in 
a  Keate  Street  sense,  as  ugly  as  Keate  Street.  I 
have  not  such  great  enmity  against  the  organ-grind¬ 
ers  as  to  wish  that  it  might  be.  'To  look  at,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  uglier :  a  horribly  dark,  dingy,  antiquated 
place,  all  gutter  and  cobble-stones,  and  smelling  as 
strong  of  Irish  as  Neal’s  Buildings  itself.  The  po-  I 
lice,  as  we  observed,  went  in  pairs ;  and  when  Ihit  | 
is  the  case  in  a  neighborhood,  you  may  mark  it  as  ; 
one  in  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  openly  consult  j 
your  gold  lever  in  oiyler  to  ascertain  the  time.  I  | 
ventured  the  insinuation  that  perhaps  we  had  better 
retrace  our  steps,  and  come  again  some  other  night, 
—  some  moonlight  night ;  but  our  artist,  who  is  as 
brave  as  he  is  big,  at  once  taunted  me  with  coward¬ 
ice,  and  declared  that  since  I  had  drawn  him  into 
the  mess  he  would  see  the  end  of  it,  though  he 
searched  every  nook  and  alley  in  the  place ;  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  valiant  de¬ 
termination  by  inquiring  of  a  little  boy,  that  mo¬ 
ment  emerging  from  a  scowling  little  public-house 
near  Bleeding  Hart  Yard,  hugging  a  gin-.bottle, 
whether  he  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  inform  us 
where  the  organ-men  were  to  be  fbuml. 

The  little  fellow  replied  that  he  was  jiggered  if 
he  knew ;  —  that  they  lived  a’most  anywhere  about 
there,  “  down  here,  mostly,  and  over  there ;  and  a 
good  many  up  that  there  way,  if  you  means  their 
lodgings  ” ;  and  he  indic.ated  “  down  here  ”  and  “  over 
there  ”  by  pointing  with  his  gin-bottle,  and  in  the 
same  manner  gave  us  to  understand  which  was  “  that 
there  way,”  which  was  not  at  all  an  inviting  way, 
being  more  dismal  than  any  we  hail  yet  tniversi  .1, 
—  narrow,  miry,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  litih'- 
windowed  houses,  tall,  dingy,  and  my8tericii<-!.)ok- 
ing  enough  to  be  haunted,  —  or  at  least  in  •l  y. 
However,  it  was  the  organ-man’s  “lodglng.s” 
we  did  mean,  and  so  we  manfully  struck  ii.tJ  the 
unclean  crevice  known  as  Little  Saffron  Hill. 

But  though  we  perambulated  the  dingy  thorough¬ 
fare  in  the  most  careful  manner,  no  organ-man  could 
we  find  either  entering  or  emerging  from  his  dom- 
cile.  Once  my  companion  thought  that  he  descried 
the  object  of  our  pursuit  ascending  the  steps  of  a 
distant  house,  and  with  a  subdued  exclamation  of 
triumph  he  started  off  to  see.  In  a  few  seconds, 
however,  he  returned  disconsolate  to  report  the  mis¬ 
taken  figure  a  woman  with  a  clothes-basket  At 
that  instant,  however,  and  while  we  were  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  the  lively  notes  of  a  polka  suddenly  greeted 
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centre  door,  do  much  toward  dispelling  the  suspicion 
that  some  mystic  and  terrible  ceremony  was  in  pro¬ 
gress  within.  There  was  to  be  seen  a  ferocious  band 
seated  about  a  long  table,  while  one  stood  up  in 
their  midst,  in  a  fiercely-excited  attitude,  and  con¬ 
tinually  raising  both  his  clenched  fists  above  his 
head,  and  bringing  them  down  on  to  the  table  with 
a  bang.  And  yet,  marvel  of  marvels  !  the  individ¬ 
ual  that  opened  the  door  was  a  little  girl,  with  a 
beer-jug  in  her  hand,  and  she  went  elbowing  close 
by  the  fierce  denouncer,  with  no  more  apparent 
concern  than  though  he  had  been  a  peep-show-man 
describing  the  wonders  of  his  theatre.  Surely  where 
so  helpless  a  creature  went,  wc  might  venture,  —  so 
in  we  went. 

A  glance  explained  the  mystery.  The  bar  was 
very  long,  and  the  space  before  it  ample.  There 
were  butts  and  tables  and  forms  in  this  space  ;  and 
about  the  tables  and  the  butts  were  gi'ouped  knots 
of  Italians,  young  and  old,  playing  at  their  national 
game  of  moro,  — a  simple  game  enough,  as  the  read¬ 
er  is  perhaps  aware ;  a  sort  of  combination  of  the 
English  boys’  games  of  buck  buck  ”  and  “  odds 
and  evens,”  the  seated  players  watching  the  up¬ 
raised  hands  of  “  buck,”  and  in  their  turn  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  number  of  fingers  “  buck  ”  intends  disi)lay- 
■  ing  by  the  time  his  rapidly-descending  fists  reach 
the  table-top.  In  the  hands  of  these  Italians,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  a  terrible  game.  With  flashing  eye  and 
dishevelled  hair,  the  callers,  too  eager  to  keep  their 
seats,  half  rose  and  leant  over  the  table,  roaring  out 
their  guesses,  with  their  noses  nearly  touching  that 
of  “  buck,”  —  the  deep  chest-voices  of  the  men,  the 
high-pitched  clamor  of  the  lads,  the  laughter  of  the 
lucky  guessers,  and  the  disappointed  growls  of  the 
unlucky  ones,  blending  to  make  a  scene  most  bed- 
lamitish.  It  seemed  a  conflict  for  blood  rather  than 
for  beer.  Nevertheless,  they  were '  a  jolly,  good- 
tempered  crew  enough ;  and  as  the  games  came  to 
an  end  (there  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  games  in 
progress  at  the  various  tables),  they  came  jovially  to 
the  b.ar  and  drank  their  liquor,  with  much  joking  and 
friendly  shoulder-slapping.  They  paid  down  their 
losings,  too,  with  the  air  of  fellows  who  had  spare  six¬ 
pences  to  spend ;  indeed,  they  seemed  to  be  so  flush 
of  money  that  we  began  to  doubt  if  they  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  men  who  mucked  up  a  day’s  earnings,  a  half¬ 
penny  at  a  time,  by  grinding  at  an  organ,  and  took 
opportunity  to  ask  the  waiter  (the  poor  wretch, 
probably,  who  afterwards  was  so  nearly  fatally 
stabbed  in  the  stomach)  if  such  were  the  case. 

“  They  ain’t  all  organ-men,  he  replied ;  “  some  of 
’em  are  pictur-frame  makers  and  image-coves.  They 
are  about  half  organ-men.” 

“  They  seem  to  spend  their  money  pretty  free¬ 
ly.” 

“  So  they  ought ;  they  earns  enough.” 

“  What,  —  the  organ-men  ?  ” 

“  Organ-men,  ah !  A’pence  tells  up,  don’t  yer 
know  ?  They  picks  up  a  jolly  sight  more  than  me 
and  you,  as  works  hard  for  our  livin’.” 

There  was  nothing  in  the  dress  of  the  moro  play¬ 
ers  to  distinguish  the  organ-grinder  from  his  fnend, 
the  “  image-cove.”  All  were  dressed  alike,  —  and 
very  well  dressed,  after  a  style.  More  than  any¬ 
thing,  they  looked  like  a  body  of  sea-faring  men,  — 
foreign  sailors,  recently  paid  off.  Their  Tong  blue 
jackets  were  those  of  holiday-dressed  sailors,  as  were 
their  black  satin  waistcoats,  their  “  navy  ”  caps, 
their  pumps  and  their  ear-rings,  and  their  abundance 
of  silver  watch-guard.  Moreover,  most  of  them 
wore  bright-colored  worsted  comforters,  as  do  for¬ 


eign  sailors  invariably  when  dressed  in  their  best 
and  ashore.  Altogether,  their  appearance  was  such 
as  to  entirely  change  one’s  views  concernin>»  the 
beggarly  trade  of  organ-grinding. 

Meanwhile  our  friends  carouse,  and  the  moro- 
playci-s  cluster  thicker  about  the  tables  and  butts 
and  the  din  becomes  such  that  the  tall  and  muscular 
landlord  has  to  hold  his  hand  to  his  ear  tliat  he  raav 
catch  the  orders  of  his  customers.  Suddenly,  how¬ 
ever,  a  sound  of  music  is  heard,  and  instantly  there  j 
is  a  commotion  amongst  the  players,  and  all  but  I 
those  who  are  in  the  middle  of  a  game  hurry  to-  ; 
wards  a  door  at  the  end  of  a  passage  beside  the  bar.  j 
Joining  the  throng,  we  too  approach  the  door  and  | 
enter  the  room  it  opens  into. 

It  is  that  to  which  the  organ-builder  recommend-  | 
cd  us,  “  if  we  must  dance.”  It  is  a  spacious  room,  ' 
with  b.are,  dirty  walls,  and  scanty  of  furniture  as  the  , 
casual  ward  of  a  workhouse.  There  is  only  one  large  | 
table  in  the  place,  and  a-top  of  that  is  mounted  a 
hard-working  grinder,  in  his  eveiy-day  clothes,  with  | 
his  organ  at  his  side,  and  laboring  at  the  handle  of  it  ■ 
as  stolidly,  and  with  the  same  business  air,  .as  though  j 
he  were  standing  in  the  gutter  in  the  Edgeware  i 
Road.  Amongst  the  throng  that  crowd  the  room  ^ 
he  must  recognize  many  friends,  —  relatives,  per¬ 
haps,  —  but  he  looks  as  unconcerned  as  a  soldier  on  i 
duty  in  a  barrack-y.ard.  Perhaps  he  would  not  get 
so  many  halfpence  if  he  affected  to  regard  his  se^ 
vices  as  merely  iHendly.  I 

As  it  is  he  does  not  fare  badlj^.  Between  each  j 
jmlka  and  waltz  he  makes  a  significant  p.ause,  and 
the  dancers  fee  him.  There  are  female  dancers  as 
well  as  male ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  females  I 
•are  not  one  of  them  Italian.  They  are  chiefly  | 
English  and  Irish  girls,  working  in  the  neighbo^  | 
hood  as  looking-glass-frame  polishers.  Wc  were  in-  I 
formed  by  one  of  the  damsels  in  question  that  the  i 
Italians  necer  bring  their  countrywomen  with  them  | 
to  the  dancing-room.  Perhaps  this  may  be  account-  | 
ed  for  on  economical  grounds ;  did  they  bring  their  1 
countrywomen  with  them,  they  would  naturally  ex-  i 
pect  to  be  treated  with  some  degree  of  generosity ; 
whereas  the  grinder’s  treatment  of  his  English  or  | 
Irish  partner  was  as  shabby  as  can  be  well  im¬ 
agined,  her  only  reward  being  a  pull  at  the  pewter 
pot  out  of  which  he  himself  regaled. 

True,  he  did  not  ask  much  of  her ;  indeed,  bis 
contract  with  her  could  scarcely  be  said  to  amount 
to  a  partnership,  the  dance  being  managed  in  this 
strange  fashion :  Jacko  and  Antonio  make  up  their 
minds  for  a  dance,  and  select  each  a  damsel ;  but 
Jacko  and  Antonio  dance  together,  and  the  two 
damsels  dance  together  alongside  Jacko  and  friend. 
When  the  dance  is  over,  jacko  orders  four  pen¬ 
n’orth  of  beer,  and  the  four  divide  it  amongst  them. 

“  Stingy  beggars,  ar’n’t  they  ?  ”  whispered  the 
damsel  who  had  given  us  the  bit  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  organ-man’s  peculiar  method  of  dan¬ 
cing  ;  ”  thinks  as  much  of  a  shilling  as  another 
man  would  of  five.  It  ain’t  as  though  it  was  every 
night.” 

“  Tliey  don’t  come  here  every  night  in  the  week  ?  ” 

“  Bless  you,  no !  A  few  on  Mondays,  sometim^ 
but  nothing  to  speak  of.  Saturday  night  is  their 
time,  —  their  time  out,  I  mean.  Sunday  is  their 
time  at  home. 

“  Their  time  for  what  ?  Not  dancing  ?  ” 

“  Dancing,  no !  No  room  for  dancing  with  twelve 
or  fourteen  of  ’em  in  a  bit  of  a  back  parlor.  Drink¬ 
ing  and  cards  and  dominoes,  that ’s  what  they  get 
up  to.  Let  ’em  alone ;  they  can  come  out  strong 
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enough  amongst  their  own  set  Plentjr  to  eat  and 
drink,  plenty  of  rum,  plenty  of  everything.” 

« I  should  n’t  have  thought  that  they  earned  suf¬ 
ficient  money  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries.” 

“  They  don’t  earn  it  all.  See  what  their  wives 
earn  at  artificial-flower  making  and  cigar-making.” 

“  Then  they  have  pretty  comfortable  homes  ?  ” 

« Well,  comfortable  as  they  look  at  it :  you  see, 
they  are  people  of  such  strange  ways :  all  for  ‘  club¬ 
bing.’  They  club  together  to  pay  the  rent  of  a 
room;  to  buy  a  joint  of  meat;  for  their  beer,  for 
their  tobacco,  for  everything;  eating  and  drinking 
and  smoking  together,  a  whole  houseful  of  ’em, 
just  as  though  they  were  all  brothers  and  sisters. 
Plenty  of  everything,  you  know,  but  such  a  hugger- 
mugger.” 

The  young  woman  spoke  as  one  that  knew ;  and 
it  was  very  much  to  our  annoyance  that,  just  at 
this  moment,  Jacko  once  more  advanced  towards 
her,  and  invited  her  to  stand  up  and  earn  another 
drink  of  bad  beer;  and  so  we  lost  sight  of  her. 

We  had  gleaned  enough,  one  way  and  another, 
however,  to  convince  us  that  Jacko  makes  a  very 
decent  livelihood  out  of  his  organ.  He  lives  well, 
takes  his  amusement,  has  a  bettermost  suit  of 
clothes,  and  a  silver  watch  and  chain. 

“  W’hich  is  crowning  evidence,”  triumphantly  ob¬ 
serves  the  grinder’s  champion,  “  that  the  public  are 
well  disposed  towards  the  poor  fellow,  that  they  ap¬ 
preciate  his  humble  efforts  to  amuse  them,  ^yid 
properly  reward  him.” 

But  is  n’t  there  another  point  of  observation  from 
which  the  flourishing  grinder  may  be  viewed  ?  We 
humbly  and  hopefully  think  so.  Assuming  —  and 
surely  it  is  fair  to  assume  —  that  at  least  half  the 
grinder’s  gleanings  accrue  to  him  as  “sm.art  money” 
to  send  him  and  his  nuisance  packing,  our  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  immense  stre.ngth  of  this  section  of 
the  army  of  opposition,  —  a  section  more  powerful 
than  any  other,  and  one  that  has  only  to  vigorously 
assert  itself,  and  the  days  of  the  organ  monster’s 
reign  are  nunibei’ed. 


“RUSSIAN  SCANDAL.” 

The  title  of  this  paper  implies  that  we  have  a 
budget  of  news  from  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

It  8ugge.sts  Siberisu  The  well-known  Duke - is 

already  en  route,  and  the  lovely  Princess - is  abo 

consigned  to  those  inhospitable  regions.  Or  else  it 
has  a  smack  of  the  knout  about  it,  as  if  wc  were 
going  to  tell  the  story  of  titled  ladies  who  were 
“  sent  for  ”  to  inexorable  bureaux,  and  who,  standing 
there  on  a  movable  board  like  the  coal-cellar 
pbtes  of  our  streets,  suddenly  descended  “  a  certain 
distance,”  and  underwent  a  severe  private  swishing 
in  the  room  below ;  a  punishment  of  extreme  deli¬ 
cacy,  as  the  executioners  would  be  unable  to  identi¬ 
fy  the  half-lx)dies  lowered  for  correction.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  This  paper  is  going  to  be  a  dull  moral 
essay,  and  the  taking  title  b  merely  put  there  ad 
captanduin  ;  just  as  one  of  the  London  tea  compa¬ 
nies  puts  forth  a  startling  advertisement,  “  What  are 
the  wild  waves  saying,”  and  when  we  greedily  look  for 
the  answer  to  that  extremely  difBcult  question,  whieh 
even  tlorence  Dombey,  in  the  song,  answera  very  un- 
•atbfactorily,  we  find  that  all  that  has  to  be  said  b  that 
the  John  Chinaman,  A  1  for  thirteen  years,  has  ar¬ 
rived  with  a  few  million  ehests  of  the  spring  pickings 
on  board,  and  that  the  Wiry  Family  Congou  is  three 
half-pence  a  pound  cheaper  to  direct  consumers. 

The  few  words  we  have  to  say  are  about  the  mo¬ 
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rality  of  anecdote-telling,  and  that  we  may  not  sink 
quite  so  low  as  a  tea  company,  we  will  first  explain 
that  there  is  a  thread  of  connection  between  our 
advertisement  and  our  discourse.  “  Russian  Scan¬ 
dal  ”  is  the  name  of  a  winter-evening  game,  combin¬ 
ing,  as  children’s  books  say,  “  instruction  with 
amusement.”  The  instructive  part  of  it  is  the  con¬ 
vincing  test  it  affords  of  this  morality  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  The  game  does  not  want  clever  peo¬ 
ple  to  play  at  it,  for  attempts  at  ingenuity  spoil  the 
solid  result  It  is  played  as  follows.  Somebody 
writes  down  on  paper  a  very  short  account  of  some¬ 
thing  that  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 
The  paper  b  folded  up  and  put  aside.  The  writer 
then  leaves  the  room,  taking  with  him  one  of  the 
party.  When  the  scribe  is  a  young  gentleman,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  one  selected  to  go  out, 
is  a  young  lady  ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
“  Russian  Scandal.”  Tliat  we  may  not  seem  either 
to  approve  or  to  discourage  this  tendency,  we  shall 
call  the  writer  A,  and  the  person  who  left  the  room 
with  him,  B.  A  tells  B,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the 
story  just  as  he  wrote  it  down,  then  he  comes  in 
again,  leaving  B  outside.  Some  one  ebe,  called  C, 
then  goes  out,  and  B  gives  her  (or  his)  version  of 
the  story  to  C,  leaving  C  behind.  D  then  hears  C’s 
version,  and  in  like  manner  passes  it  on  to  E,  till, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  or  more  have  been  alternately  audi¬ 
tors  and  informants.  The  last  recipient  comes  back 
and  once  more  writes  down  the  story  after  it  has  per¬ 
colated  through  these  various  strata  of  confusion,  for¬ 
getfulness,  imagination,  flurry,  stupidity,  and  other 
every-day  virtues.  Tlien  the  original  document  is 
opened,  and  the  two  papers  read  aloud  to  a  breathless 
audience,  as  identical  accounts  of  the  same  occur¬ 
rence. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  result.  Not  only 
is  the  story  distorted,  but  it  is  frequently  thrown 
altogether  into  a  diflTerent  shape,  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  characters  is  altogether  altered,  the  real 
original  point  is  often  lost,  and  a  new  point  and  cen¬ 
tre  for  the  story  introduced.  Now  the  real  interest 
in  the  analysis  of  this  is,  that  it  represents,  as  far  as 
such  a  conscious  efibrt  can  represent  it,  the  natural 
ch.anges  which  a  plain  storj'  can  undergo  in  the 
mere  process  of  transmission. .  No  personal  feelings 
come  m  to  color  it,  no  malice,  no  fevoritbm.  Every¬ 
body  is  trying  his  best  to  recollect  the  circumstances, 
and  hand  them  on  ungarbled.  More  than  this,  there 
is  hardly  time  for  forgetfulness ;  scarcely  a  minute 
elapses  between  the  hearing  and  the  telling  of  a 
plain  narrative,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  peculiarly  favoKvble  circumstances  for  repro¬ 
ducing  the  whole  in  its  integrity.  Yet  after  all 
these  advantages  the  last  descendant  of  our  original 
story  generally  bears  but  a  very  faint  family  resem¬ 
blance  to  its  remote  ancestor.  Not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  point  in  the  examination  is  the  way  in  which 
the  point  of  the  story  shifts.  We  know  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  never  see  the  real  point  of 
anything  that  they  are  told,  and  our  “  Rassian  Scan¬ 
dal  ”  brings  out  that  truth  very  clearly.  Some  little 
by-fact,  which  is  wholly  unessential  to  the  action,  b 
snapped  up  by  them  as  if  it  was  the  leading  circum¬ 
stance.  In  their  version  this  trivial  incident  assumes 
undue  importance  and  is  overstated,  and  in  this  con¬ 
dition  it  is  transferred  to  the  next  hearer,  and  prob¬ 
ably  becomes  at  once  registered  in  that  shape.  The 
result  of  this  is,  that,  as  no  short  story  can  have  two 
distinct  points,  the  original  one  dwindles  and  fades 
in  exact  proportion  as  the  other  is  forced  into  the 
foreground.  And  thus  the  metamorphose  becomes 
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complete.  Here  we  have  a  real  practical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  hearsay,  even  when  a  strict 
morality  of  conscientiousness  guides  the  progress  of 
the  story,  —  a  morality  all  the  more  strict  because 
there  are  no  particular  motives  for  transgressing  it. 
It  seems  to  be  a  flat  denial  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
oral  tradition,  unless  checked  and  tested  in  various 
ways.  About  the  generality  of  stories  bandied  from 
one  to  the  other  by  interested  parties,  who  interpret 
the  plainest  facts  by  a  code  of  their  own  and  repro¬ 
duce  them  in  a  corresponding  form,  of  all  that  we 
have  nothing  to  say  here.  It  belongs  to  (juitc  a  dif¬ 
ferent  subject. 

But  upon  the  morality  of  anecdote-telling,  as  a 
question  of  casuistry,  we  may  make  one  or  two  sug¬ 
gestions.  Nothing  is  more  delicious  than  to  know 
the  groundwork  of  a  story,  and  to  watch  the  license 
whiA  different  people  allow  themselves  in  narrating 
it.  The  easy  morality  of  narration,  first  of  all,  is 
supposed  to  give  permission  to  dramatize.  An  iso-' 
la^d  bon-mot,  a  laughable  circumstance  in  which  the 
actors  are  unknown  and  nameless,  is  likely  either 
to  fall  flat,  or  to  be  discredited.  To  give  a  false  look 
of  ti-uth,  the  repartee  is  promptlj’^  fathered  upon  some 
well-known  personage  not  wholly  incongruous,  and 
the  comic  circumstance  is  connected  with  familiar 
scenes.  It  is  wonderful  how  this  enhances  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  stoiy.  Some  persons  have  a  general  and 
loose  way  of  doing  this,  and  use  some  well-known 
character,  as,  for  exjimple,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
if  they  want  to  go  a  generation  back,  or  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  if  it  is  to  be  strietW  modem.  Others  are  con¬ 
tent  with  family  generalities,  —  “I  don’t  know  if  I 
ever  told  you  what  happened  once  to  an  uncle  of 
mine.”  “  The  very  same  thing  occurred  to  a  very 
’cute  fellow  I  know  up  in  the  north  of  England.” 
Vague,  the  uncle  is ;  vague,  the  ’cute  fellow ;  vague, 
the  north  of  England;  and  yet  the  story  really 
seems  much  more  natuml  by  the  use  of  these  per¬ 
sonal  and  geographical  landmarks.  It  is  better  than 
the  list  of  dull  Oreek  stories  in  our  grammar,  all 
beginning  with  a‘xo\a<rrtK6t  ns,  “a  certain  fool.” 
There  was  nothing  to  identify  the  fool,  and  we  did 
not  care  about  his  folly. 

Easy  morality  has  also  the  tendency  to  make  an¬ 
ecdotes  travel  steadily  out  of  the  past  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  Our  interest  in  the  present  is  infinitely  more 
vivid,  and  the  story-teller  knows  it,  or  let  us  say, 
for  his  sake,  that  he  feels  it,  and  with  unconscious 
poetry  he  acts  upon  it ;  just  as  the  old  classic  writ¬ 
ers  wrote  a  present  tense  to  make  the  action  more 
sprightly  where  the  grammar  of  the  sentence  seems 
to  expect  the  past.  At  any  rate  we  notice  time- 
honored  stories  boiled  down  again  and  again,  like 
.Eetes  in  the  caldron,  and  turning  up  once  more  with 
all  the  freshness  of  immortal  youth.  Nowhere  is 
this  habit  more  amusingly  visible  than  in  University 
life.  For  most  men  four  years  makes  a  generation 
there,  so  that  one  who  has  rt'sided  any  time  in  the 
precincts  of  Alma  Mater  becomes  in  this  sense  a 
very  Nestor,  whose  boast  was  that  he  had  lived 
through  three  generations  of  men.  Old  residents 
may  hear  every  day  the  same  stories  in  which  they 
delighted  in  their  Freshman  term,  reproduced  with 
a  totally  different  mise-en-scene.  Famous  mistakes 
and  brilliant  answers  at  the  public  examinations  of 
twenty  years  ago  still  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  as 
having  only  occurred  yesterday,  and  the  perpetrator 
is  confidently  pointed  out  among  existing  under¬ 
graduates.  Old  stock-stories  of  college  tutors  and 
vice-chancellors  and  proctors  are  served  up  with 
unceasing  relish,  and  are  assigned  to  some  fresh 


personage  as  the  original  passes  awgy.  One  great 
maxim  then  would  seem  to  be,  —  Identify  your  an¬ 
ecdote  with  known  names  and  circumstances. 

Another  very  favorite  liberty  which  the  story¬ 
teller  commonly  takes  is  gradually  to  work  up  to 
the  first  person  singular.  If  you  will  narrate  the  I 
events  before  Troy,  it  adds  immeasurably  to  the  in- 
terest  to  be  able  to  say,  “  Quorum  pars  inagna  fui.” 
And  so  we  shall  find  very  often  that  a  story  travels 
steadily  in  this  direction.  “  A  man  told  nie  that  a  ' 
friend  of  his  once  shot  a  sparrow  with  his  bow  and  i 
arrow.”  —  “I  once  shot  a  sparrow  with  my  bow  and 
arrow.”  Here  we  have  the  two  extremes ;  the  i 
original  vague  account,  the  entertaining  fact  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  teller’s  personal  e.xperiences.  The  . 
intermediate  stages  may  be  innumerable ;  the  “  man  ”  ^ 
and  his  “  i'riend  ”  probably  do  not  die  at  once,  but  I 
peak  and  pine  for  want  of  notice  till  they  soon  fade  ' 
out  of  the  story  altogether,  and  the  first  personal  I 
pronoun,  the  philosophic  Ich,  finding  the  frame  of 
the  story  empty  and  garnished,  enters  in  and  dwells 
there.  And  not  the  least  remarkable  thing  is  that 
this  process  of  negligent  morality  is  often  uncon¬ 
scious.  From  repetition  of  the  story,  the  narrator  I 
becomes  such  a  familiar  friend  of  the  persons  and  j 
scenes  that  it  describes,  that  he  becomes  assureil  at  ^ 
any  rate  of  his  own  presence  among  them,  and  bv  i 
and  by,  by  an  easy  transition,  he  becomes  the  prime  I 
actor  in  the  whole  affair.  : 

,  Now  there  are  some  persons  in  the  world  who  ! 
treat  such  casuistry  with  horrible  roughness,  and 
who  have  no  mercy  for  conventionalism  and  human 
weaknesses.  They  can’t  accept  the  anecdote  ^ 
something  surrounded  by  its  own  characteristic 
phenomena.  They  criticise  it,  they  analyze  it,  nay, 
they  actually  challenge  the  narrator  on  the  coarse 
ground  of  its  being  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  And  very  properly  he  re¬ 
sents  the  intrusion.  He  has  had  all  the  trouble  of 
living  down  the  sternness  of  fact ;  he  has  fully  per; 
suaded  himself  of  the  veracity  of  his  new  version, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  dinner-tables,  and 
tipped  with  some  sparkling  allusion  to  afliiirs  of  the 
day ;  and  is  he  to  be  silenced  by  the  mere  pedantry 
of  “  that  story  is  told  in  Jesse’s  ‘  George  111.’; 
you  ’ll  find  that  the  iwreonage  really  concerned  in  it 
was  Lord  North.”  This  is  distinctly  disagreeable  if 
you  have  been  relating  it  .as  having  happened  to 
your  uncle,  and  still  more  embarrassing  if  you  have 
said  that  it  occurred  to  yourself.  It  is  an  unseemly 
interruption.  If  the  morality  of  anecdote-telling  is 
ever  to  be  called  in  question,  let  us  have  a  professor 
to  devote  his  attention  to  it  as  a  special  branch 
of  Casuistry.  We  recommend  it  for  a  subject  of 
lectures  to  Cambridge  dons  and  undergraduates 
from  Mr.  Maurice’s  chair. 


THE  SUBLIME  SOCIETY  OF  STEAKS.* 
A  FEW  months  ago  there  appeared  in  a  periodical 
work,  accustomed  to  sensational  flights,  the  strange 
assertion  that  no  instance  could  be  adduced  of  a 
beefsteak  being  eaten  in  perfection  west  of  Temple 
Bar !  The  unlueky  wight  who  threw  off  this  vain 
boast  could  know  little  of  the  gastronomic  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  metropolis,  or  his  knowledge  must 
have  been  a  light  rider,  and  easily  shaken  off ;  since, 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  has  there 
existed  a  Society  in  the  classic  region  of  Covent 
Garden,  formed  expres.sly  for  eating  beefsteaks  in 
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perfection,  this  being  the  only  dish  of  the  repast ; 
and  punch  the  paramount  accompaniment,  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  port  wine. 

Clubs  have  been  formed  for  objects  much  less 
worthy  than  cooking  and  eating  beefsteaks.  This 
was  laid  down  with  much  humor  and  particularity 
by  Professor  Wilson,  in  the  palmy  days  of  “  Maga.” 
Milow  many  considerations,”  siiys  the  oracle,  “  are 
requisite  to  produce  a  good  rump-steak !  as  the  age, 
the  country,  and  the  pasture  of  the  beef ;  the  pecu¬ 
liar  cut  of  the  rump,  at  least  the  fifth  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  ;  the  nature  of  the  fire ;  the  construction 
and  elevation  of  the  gridiron ;  the  choice  of  shalot, 
pcrehancc';  the  masterly  precision  of  the  oyster- 
sauce,  in  which  the  lic^uid  is  duly  favoinid  with  the 
fish.  It  were  better  if  pepper  and  salt  were  inter¬ 
dicted  from  your  broiling  steak ;  and  tongs  only 
should  be  used  in  turning  it.  If  left  too  long  on  the 
fire,  —  the  error  of  all  bad  cooks,  —  the  meat  will 
be  hard  and  juiceless.  If  sauce  be  used,  it  should 
be  made  hot  before  it  is  added  to  the  gravy  of  the 
steak.”  And  here  we  are  reminded  that  Cobbett, 
who  was  generally  not  a  whit  more  choice  in  his 
meat  than  in  his  v/ords  (these,  by  the  way,  he  some¬ 
times  ate),  was  very  careful  about  the  accompani¬ 
ments  to  a  steak.  He  grows  indignant  about  old 
horseradish,  which  eats  more  like  Tittle  chips  than 
like  a  garden  vegetable :  “  So  that  at  taverns  and 
eating-houses,  there  frequently  seems  to  be  a  rival- 
ship  on  the  point  of  toughness  between  the  horse¬ 
radish  and  the  beefsteak ;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
this  inconvenient  rivalship  never  discovered  itself 
i  anywhere  else.”  Then,  “  jieople  who  want  to  enjoy 
I  a  steak  should  eat  it  with  shalots  and  tarragon.” 

!  Cobbett  adds :  “  An  orthodo.^  clergyman  once  told 
I  me  th.at  he  and  six  others  once  ate  some  beefstealts 
with  shalots  and  tarragon,”  and  that  they  “  unan- 
;  imously  voted  that  beeftteaks  were  never  so  eaten 
■  before.” 

The  earliest  club  with  the  name  of  “  Beefsteak  ” 
was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the 
science  of  cookery  had  made  great  strides.  Dr. 

!  King,  in  his  “  Art  of  Cookery,”  humbly  inscribeil  to 
I  the  Beefsteak  Club,  1 709,  has  these  lines :  — 

“  lit  tliat  ot  honor,  wit,  an<l  mirth  pnrtakes, 

I  M*r  be  a  fit  companion  o’er  beerateaka  ; 

His  name  may  be  to  future  time.s  enrolled 

In  Estcourt’a  book,  whose  gridirou  ’■  framed  with  gold.” 

I  Estcourt  the  actor,  was  made  “providore”  of  the 
!  dab,  and  ibr  a  mark  of  distinction  wore  their  badge, 

;  which  was  a  small  gridiron  of  gold,  hung  about  his 
i  neck  with  a  green  silk  ribbon.  Chetwood  in  his 
i  “  History  of  the  Stage,”  1 749,  tells  us :  “  This  club 
I  was  composed  of  the  chief  wits  and  great  men  of 
;  the  nation.”  Dick  Estcourt  was  beloved  by  Steele, 
t  Who  that  has  read  can  ever  forget  Steele’s  intro- 
I  duction  of  this  choice  spirit,  and  the  touching  pathos 
I  of  his  last  exit,  —  embalmed  in  the  pages  of  the 
[  “  Spectator  ”  ?  Then,  in  No.  2(i4,  we  find  a  letter 
I  from  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  “  To  Mr.  Estcourt,  at 
his  House  in  Covent  Garden,”  addressing  him  as 
“  Old  Comical  One,”  and  acknowledging  “  the  hogs¬ 
heads  of  neat  port  came  safe  ” ;  and  hoping  next 
term  to  help  fill  Estcourt’s  Bumper  “  with  our  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  club.”  The  “  Bumper  ”  was  the  tavern 
in  Covent  Garden,  which  Estcourt  opened,  when 
Parnell  spoke  of  him  thus :  — 

“  Gay  Bacchus,  liking  Estcourt’s  wine, 

A  noble  meal  bespoke  os  ; 

And  for  the  guests  that  were  to  dine. 

Brought  Comas,  Love,  and  Jocos.” 

Ned  Ward,  in  his  “  Secret  History  of  Clubs,” 
1709,  describe  the  “  Beefsteaks,”  which  he  coarsely 


contrasts  with  “  the  refined  wits  of  the  Kit-Cat,” 
and  thus  addresses  them  :  — 

^Such  i(r«nuous  lines,  so  cheering,  soft,  and  sweet. 

That  daily  flow  from  your  conjanctive  wit. 

Proclaim  the  power  of  Beef,  that  noble  meat. 

Your  tuneful  songs  such  deep  impressiou  make, 

And  of  such  awful,  l)eautcous  strength  partake, 

£ach  stanza  seems  an  ox,  each  line  a  steak. 

As  if  tlie  rump  in  slices,  broiled  or  stewed 
111  its  own  gravy,  till  divinely  good. 

Turned  all  to  powerful  wit  as  soon  as  chewed. 

To  grind  their  gravy  out  their  jaws  employ, 

OVr  heaps  of  reeking  steaks  express  their  joy, 

And  sing  of  Beef  as  Homer  did  of  Troy.” 

A  few  ye.'irs  later  was  established  “  Tlie  Sublime 
Scxiictj'  of  Steaks,”  who  abhor  the  notion  of  being 
thought  a  club.  Tlie  society  was  founded  in  1735, 
by  John  Rich,  the  patentee  of  Covent  Garden  Thea¬ 
tre,  to  whose  genius  we  owe  the  comic  pantomime. 
He  was  accustomed  to  arrange  the  comic  business, 
and  construct  the  models  of  his  tricks  in  his  private 
room  at  Covent  Garden.  Here  resorted  men  of 
rank,  who  relished  the  wit  which  hangs  about  the 
stage,  and  Rich’s  colloquial  oddities  were  much  en¬ 
joyed.  Thither  came  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and  commemorated  by 
Swift  in  the  well-remembered  lines  commencing 
with,  — 

“  Jlordnn’n  fills  the  trump  of  fame, 

.  The  Christian  worlil  his  denth  proclaim, 

And  prints  iure  croirded  with  his  name. 

In  Journeys  he  outrides  the  poet, 

Sits  up  till  midnight  with  his  host. 

Talks  politics,  and  gives  the  toaat.” 

He  was  then  advanced  in  years,  and  one  day  stayed 
talking  with  Rich  .about  his  tricks  and  transforma¬ 
tions,  and  listening  to  his  agrecitble  gossip,  until 
Rich’s  dinner-hour,  two  o’clock,  had  arrived.  In 
all  those  colloquies  with  his  visitors,  whatever  their 
rank.  Rich  never  neglected  his  art.  The  Earl  was 
quite  unconscious  of  the  time,  when  he  observed 
Rich  spreading  a  cloth,  then  coaling  his  fire  into  a 
clear,  cooking  flame,  .and  proceeding,  with  great 
gravity,  to  cook  his  own  beefsteak  on  his  own  grid¬ 
iron.  Tlie  steak  sent  up  a  most  inviting  incense, 
and  my  Lord  could  not  resist  Rich’s  invitation  to 
partake  of  it. 

A  further  supply  was  sent  for,  and  a  bottle  or  two 
of  wine  from  a  neighboring  tavern  prolonged  the 
enjoyment  to  a  late  hour  in  the  .afternoon.  But  so 
delighted  was  the  gay  old  peer  with  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  that,  on  going  away,  he  proposed  renewing 
it  at  the  same  hour  and  place,  on  the  Saturday  fob 
lowing.  The  Earl  then  picked  his  way  back  to  his 
coach,  which  was  waiting  in  the  street  hard  by. 
He  w.as  punctual  to  his  engagement  with  Rich,  and 
brought  with  him  three  or  four  friends,  “  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure  .about  town  ” ;  and  so  truly  festive  was 
the  meeting,  that  it  was  proposed  a  Saturday  club 
should  be  held  there  whilst  the  town  remained  full ; 
the  bill  of  fare  being  restricted  to  beefsteaks,  and  the  ‘ 
bevcr.age  to  port  wine  and  punch.  It  is  also  told 
that  Lambert,  many  years  principal  scene-painter 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  originated  the  club 
among  the  visitors  to  his  painting-room,  under  sinii- 
lar  circumstances  to  tliose  under  which  Rich  is  said 
to  have  done.  Possibly  both  patentee  and  scene- 
painter  got  up  the  Society.  The  members  were  af¬ 
terwards  accommodated  with  a  special  room  in  the 
theatre  ;  and  when  it  was  rebuilt,  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  was  changed  to  the  “  Shakespeare  ”  tavern, 
where  was  the  portrait  of  Lambert,  painted  by  Hud¬ 
son,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  master. 

In  the  “  Connoisseur,”  June  6,  1754,  we  read  of 
the  society  “  composed  of  the  most  ingenious  artists 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


in  the  kingdom,”  meeting  “  every  Satunlay  in  a  no¬ 
ble  room  at  the  top  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,”  — 
the  situation  of  the  painting-room,  —  and  never  suf¬ 
fering  “  any  diet  except  beefsteaks  to  appear.  Here, 
indeed,  are  most  glorious  examples ;  but  what,  alas  ! 
are  the  weak  endeavors  of  a  few  to  oppose  the  daily 
inroads  of  fricassees  and  soup-maigres  ?  ”  The 
apartment  in  the  theatre  appropriated  to  “  The 
Steaks  ”  varied.  Thus,  we  read  of  a  painting-room 
even  with  the  stage  over  the  kitchen,  which  was 
under  part  of  the  stage  nearest  Bow  Street.  At 
one  period  they  dined  in  a  small  room  over  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  theatre.  The  steaks  were  dressed  in 
the  E.ame  room,  and  when  it  was  found  too  hot,  a 
curtain  was  drawn  between  the  company  and  the 
fire.  Formerly  the  members  wore  a  blue  coat,  with 
red  collar  and  cuffs,  and  buttons  with  the  initials 
“  B.  S.” ;  and  behind  the  president’s  chair  was 
placed  the  Society’s  halberd,  which,  with  the  grid¬ 
iron  used  from  the  forin.ation  of  “  The  Steaks,”  w:is 
found  among  the  ruins  after  the  Covent  Garden 
fire.  This  gridiron  is  preserved  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  wherein  the  Society  now  dine. 

Among  the  celebrities  who  came  earlj'  to  “  The 
Steaks,”  were  Hogarth  and  his  father-in-law.  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  stimulated  by  their  love  of  the 
painter’s  art,  and  the  equally  potent  charm  of  con¬ 
viviality.  Churchill  was  introduced  by  his  friend 
Wilkes,  to  whom  he  writes  on  one  occasion :  “  Your 
friends  at  the  Beefsteak  inquired  after  you  last 
Saturday  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  it  gave  me  no 
small  pleasure  that  I  was  the  person  of  whom  the 
inquiry  was  made.”  Charles  Price  was  a  member, 
and  it  is  related  that  he  and  Churchill,  with  their 
wit,  often  kept  the  table  in  a  roar.  Mr.  Justice 
Welsh  was  frequently  chairman  at  the  beefsteak 
dinners ;  and  Mrs.  Nollekens,  his  daughter,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  she  often  dressed  his  hat  for  the  visit, 
trimmed  with  ribbons  similar  to  those  worn  by  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  The  Justice  was  a  loyal 
man,  but  discontinued  his  membership  when  Wilkes 
joined  the  Society,  though  Wilkes  was  the  man  at 
“  The  Steaks.” 

To  “  The  Steaks  ”  Wilkes  sent  a  copy  of  his  in¬ 
famous  “  Essay  on  Woman,”  first  printed  for  private 
circulation;  for  which  Lord  Sandwich  (Jemmy 
Twitcher)  lilmself  a  member  of  the  Society,  moved 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  Wilkes  should  be  taken 
into  custody.  Horace  Walpole  writes  in  the  same 
year,  1763 :  “  The  wicked  a^irm  that  very  lately  at 
a  club  [The  Steaks]  held  at  the  top  of  the  play¬ 
house  in  Drury  Lane,  Lord  Sandwich  talked  so  pro¬ 
fanely  that  he  drove  two  harlequins  out  of  com¬ 
pany.”  The  grossness  and  blasphemy  of  the  “  Es- 
sajr  ”  disgusted  “  The  Steaks,”  by  whom  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich  was  expelled ;  and  Wilkes  never  dined  there 
after  1763  ;  yet  when  he  went  to  France  they  hypo¬ 
critically  made  him  an  honorary  member. 

Garrick  was  not  fond  of  club-life,  but  he  was  an 
honored  member  of  “  Tlie  Steaks  ” ;  and  they  pos¬ 
sess  among  their  relics  the  hat  and  sword  which 
David  wore,  probably  on  the  night  when  he  stayed 


sent  for  to  “  The  Steaks  ”  at  Covent  Garden.  Car¬ 
riages  blocked  up  Russell  Street,  and  he  had  to 
his  way  between  them.  As  he  came  panting 
into^  the  theatre,  “  I  think,”  said  Ford,  one  of  the 
anxious  patentees,  “  considering  the  stake  you  and 
I  have  in  this  house^ou  might  pay  more  attention 
to  the  business.”  “  'True,  my  goM  friend,”  returned 


Garrick ;  “  but  I  was  thinking  of  my  steak  in  the 
other  house.” 

At  “  The  Steaks  ”  Garrick  was  reconciled  to  Cob 
man,  to  which  the  following  note  refers  :  — 

“  Mv  DEAR  CoLMAN,  —  Bcckct  lias  been  with  me 
and  tells  me  of  your  friendly  intentions  towards  me.  f  i 
should  have  been  beforehand  with  you,  had  I  not  been  ' 
ill  with  the  beefsteaks  and  arrack  punch  last  Satardar 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  playhouse.  ’ 

*  He  that  pails  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  lleaTeo, 

And  fire  us  hence.* 

“  Ever  yours,  old  and  new  friend, 

“  D.  Garrick.  ' 

At  “  The  Steaks  ”  one  night  Garrick  was  boasting  ! 
of  his  regularity  in  ticketing  and  labelling  plays  1 
sent  to  him  for  acceptance  for  performance,  when 
Murphy'  said  across  the  table,  “  A  fig  for  your  hy¬ 
pocrisy  ;  you  know,  Davy,  you  mislaid  my  tragedy 
two  months  ago,  and  I  make  no  doubt  you  have 
lost  it.”  “  Yes,”  replied  Garrick ;  “  but  you  forget, 
you  ungrateful  dog,  that  I  offered  you  more  than 
its  value  ;  for  you  might  have  had  two  manuscript 
farces  in  its  stead.”  This  is  the  right  paternity  of 
an  anecdote  often  told  of  Sheridan  and  other  pa^ 
ties. 

Jack  Richards  was  never  absent  from  “The 
Steaks,”  unless  arrested  by  the  “  fell  sergeant,” 
gout.  He  was  recorder,  and  had  to  pass  sentence 
upon  those  who  had  offended  against  the  rules  and 
observances  of  the  Society ;  when  he  put  on  Gar¬ 
rick’s  hat,  and  inflicted  a  long  wordy  harangue  upon 
the  culprit ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  sec  when  he 
meant  to  stop.  He  was  a  most  exuberant  talker 
but  would  as  soon  adulterate  his  glass  of  port  wine 
with  water,  as  dash  his  talk  with  an  ungenerous  re¬ 
mark. 

Mrs.  Sheridan’s  brother,  William  Linley,  often 
charmed  the  Society  with  his  pure,  simple,  English 
song,  to  a  melodj  of  Arne’s,  or  Jackson’s  of  Exeter, 
or  a  simple  air  of  his  father’s.  He  had  written  a 
novel  in  three  volumes,  which  was  so  schooled  by 
“  The  Steaks  ”  that  he  wrote  no  more.  A  member 
brought  a  volume  of  the  work  in  his  pocket,  and 
read  a  passage  from  it  aloud.  Yet  Linley  never 
betrayed  the  irritable  sulkiness  of  a  wounded  author, 
but  bore  with  good  humor  the '  pleasantries  that 
played  around  him,  and  used  to  exclaim,  — 

“  This  Ii  no  flatteiy  ;  these  are  the  counsellor* 

That  feelloglf  persuade  me  what  1  am.” 

Dick  Wilson,  whose  complexion  had  for  many 
y'ears  been  crimsoning  over  the  port  wine  of  the 
Society,  was  a  solicitor,  and  long  dignified  as  Lord 
Eldon’s  “  port-wine  loving  secretary.”  He  stood 
the  fire  of  “  The  Steaks  ”  with  good  humor.  An¬ 
other  good-natured  butt  was  Old  Walsh,  the  “  Gen¬ 
tle  Shepherd.”  Rowland  Stephenson,  the  banker, 
was  another  “  Beefsteaker  ” ;  as  was  William  Jo¬ 
seph  Denison,  who  sat  many  years  in  Parliament 
for  Surrey,  and  died  a  millionnaire.  He  was  a  man 
of  cultivated  tastes :  we  remember  his  lyrics  in  the 
“  Keepsake  ”  annual. 

The  golden  period  of  the  Socie^  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  that,  when  Bubb  Dodington,  Aaron 
Hill,  Hoadley  (who  wrote  “  The  Suspicious  Hus¬ 
band  Leonidas  Glover,  Bonnell  Thornton,  and 
Tickell  were  members.  John  Beard,  the  rich  tenor, 
who  sang  in  Handel’s  operas,  was  president  of  the 
club  in  1784.  In  1785,  when  the  Society  had  been 
instituted  just  fifty  years,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
admitted ;  there  was  no  vacancy,  but  the  number  of 
members  was  increased  fiom  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
five.  The  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex  were  abo 
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of  “  The  Steaks  ” :  these  princes  were  both  much 
attached  to  the  theatre,  —  the  former  to  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  Dorothy  Jordan. 

Ch.irles,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  another  celebrity 
of  “The  Steaks,”  and  frenuently  met  here  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  Duke  was  a  great  gour- 
uiand,  and  used  to  eat  his  dish  of  iish  at  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  tavern,  and  then  join  “  The  Steaks.”  The  Duke 
took  the  chair  when  the  cloth  was  removed.  It  was 
a  place  of  dignity,  elevated  some  steps  above  the 
table,  and  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  Society. 
For  the  dinner,  as  the  clock  struck  five,  a  curtain 
drew  up,  discovering  the  kitchen,  in  which  the  cooks 
were  seen  at  work,  through  a  sort  of  grating,  with 
this  inscription  from  Mjicbeth :  — 

“  If  it  were  done  when ’t  is  done,  then ’t  were  well 
It  were  quickly  done.” 

His  Grace  of  Norfolk  would  eat  two  or  three 
steaks,  fragrant  from  the  gridiron,  and  when  his  la¬ 
bors  were  thought  to  be  over,  he  might  sometimes  be 
seen  rubbing  a  clean  plate  with  a  sTialot,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  another  steak.  The  Duke  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  eater ;  he  would  often  consume  three  or  four 
pounds  of  steak,  and  after  that  take  a  Spanish 
onion  and  beetroot,  chop  them  together,  and  eat 
them  with  oil  and  vinegar.  After  dinner  he  was 
ceremoniously  ushered  to  the  chair,  and  invested 
with  an  orange-colored  ribbon,  to  which  a  small  sil¬ 
ver  gridiron  was  attached.  At  the  sale  of  curiosi¬ 
ties  belonging  to  Mr.  Harley,  the  comedian,  in 
Gower  Street,  in  November,  1858,  a  silver  gridiron, 
which  had  been  worn  by  a  member  of  “  The  Steaks,” 
was  sold  for  1/.  3s.* 

In  the  chair,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  comported  him- 
jelf  with  urbanity  and  good  humor.  Usually  the 
president  was  the  target  at  which  the  jests  were 
Bred,  but  moderately;  for  though  a  characteristic 
equality  reigned  at  “  The  Steaks,”  the  influenee  of 
rank  and  stivtion  were  felt  there.  The  Duke’s  con¬ 
versation  occasionally  showed  evidence  of  extensive 
reading,  which  was  rarely  impaired  by  the  sturdy 
wine  of  the  Society.  Captain  Morris,  the  laureate- 
lyrist  of  “  The  Steaks,”  usually  sang  one  or  two  of 
his  own  songs.  At  nine  o’clock  the  Duke  quitted 
the  chair,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Hippisley, 
who  had  a  terrible  time  of  it.  No  one  spared  him. 
Even  new  members  made  their  first  essays  upon  the 
Baronet,  than  whom  no  man  was  more  prompt  to 
attack,  others.  He  quitted  the  Society  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  .an  odd  adventure  which  really  happened 
to  him,  and  which,  being  related  by  one  of  “  The 
Steaks  ”  with  malicious  fidelity,  raised  such  a  shout 
of  laughter  at  the  Baronet’s  expense  that  he  could 
no  longer  stand  it. 

John  Kemble  was  one  of  “  The  Steaks  ”  celebri¬ 
ties,  and  upon  familiar  terms  with  his  Grace  of 
Norfolk.  One  evening  at  Norfolk  House,  —  C.aptain 
Morris  having  left  the  table  early,  for  the  lyrist  kept 
better  hours  than  his  ducal  friend,  —  it  grew  late, 
when  Kemble  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Duke  some 
•ignificant  hints  as  to  the  improvement  of  Morris’s 
fortune.  His  Grace  grew  generous  over  his  wine, 
ttd  promised.  The  realization  came,  and  Morris 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three  to  enjoy  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  “  The  Steaks,”  that  there 
must  have  been  originally  a  wise  and  simple  code  of 
laws  which  could  have  held  them  together  for  so 
lengthened  a  period.  Yet  they  have  had,  during 
the  past  sixty  years,  a  migratory  time  of  it.  Covent 

*  “  Club  tile  of  LonUon,”  vol.  I.  p.  142  i  to  which  work  acknowl- 
•^ment  U  due  for  certain  of  the  anecdotn  related  in  the  present 
J»per. 


Garden  Theatre,  in  which  the  first  steak  was  broiled, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1808 ;  the  first  gridiron, 
which  had  long  been  enshrined  as  one  of  the  Pe¬ 
nates  of  the  club,  was  saved ;  but  the  valuable  stock 
of  wine  shared  the  fate  of  the  building,  and  the 
archives  of  the  Society  perished. 

Herein  it  was  customary  to  set  down  the  good 
things  said  at  “  The  Steaks,”  and  register  the  names 
of  the  early  members.  After  the  fire  at  Covent 
Garden  the  “  Sublime  Society  ”  was  re-established 
at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  until  Mr.  Arnold  had  fitted 
up  ap.artments  for  their  reception  at  the  English 
Opera  House.  Here  they  continued  to  meet  until 
the  destruction  of  that  theatre  by  fire,  in  1830. 
Thus,  twice  burnt  out,  they  returned  to  the  Bed¬ 
ford  ;  and  their  old  Iriend  Mr.  Arnold,  in  rebuilding 
his  theatre,  the  Lyceum,  had  a  dining-room  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  of  a  very  characteristic  order.  Mr. 
Cunningham  has  appropriately  termed  it  “  a  little 
Escurial  in  itself.”  The  doors,  wainscoting,  and 
roof,  of  good  old  English  oak,  are  studded  with 
gridirons,  as  thick  as  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  with  the 
portcullis  of  the  founder.  Everything  assumes  the 
shape,  or  is  distinguished  by  the  representation,  of 
the  emblematic  Implement,  —  the  gridiron.  “  The 
cook  is  seen  at  his  office  through  the  bars  of  a  spa¬ 
cious  gridiron,  .qnd  the  original  gridiron  of  the  So-  } 
ciety  (the  survivor  of  two  terrific  fires),  holds  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.” 

The  portraits  of  several  worthies  of  the  “  Sublime 
Society”  have  been  painted.  One  brother  hangs 
“  in  chains,”  as  Arnold  remarked,  in  allusion  to  the 
civic  chain  which  he  wears.  His  robe  drew  from 
Lord  Brougham,  one  of  “  The  Steaks,”  on  being 
asked  if  the  portrait  was  a  likeness,  the  remark, 
that  it  could  not  fail  of  being  like  him,  “  there  was 
so  much  of  the  fur  (thief)  about  him.” 

We  have  spoken  of  the  brotherhood  equality  of 
the  Society,  and  may  as  well  note  that  the  junior 
member  has  a  duty  accordant  with  his  station. 
Thus  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned,  has  been  seen  emerging  from  the 
cellar  with  half-a-dozen  bottles  in  a  basket !  And 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  who  is  now  the  president  of  j 
the  Society,  has.  In  his  turn,  taken  the  same  duty.  | 
Morris  continued  to  be  the  laureate  of  “  The  I 
Steaks  ”  (the  other  day  he  was  irreverently  called  a  i 
poet  “  by  courtesy  ”)  until  the  year  1831,  when  he  ' 
b.ade  adieu  to  the  Society.  lie  was  then  in  his 
eighty-sixth  ye.ar. 

Morris  revisited  the  Society  in  1835,  when  he 
was  presented  with  a  large  silver  bowl,  afiectionate- 
ly  inscribed.  He  then  addressed  the  brotherhood. 
There  was  still  another  effusion  on  the  treasured 
gift:  — 

And  call  to  my  Muse,  when  care  strircs  to  pursue, 

‘  Bring  the  Steaks  to  my  memory,  the  Bowl  to  my  view.”* 

Morris  was  staid  and  grave  in  his  general  deport¬ 
ment.  There  is,  in  the  collection  in  Evans’s  Music 
Room  in  Covent  Garden,  a  portrait  of  the  bard,  —  a 
poor  performance,  but  a  likeness.  A  better  portrait, 
from  the  family  picture,  is  engraved  as  a  frontisjiiece 
to  “  Club  Life  of  London.”  Moore,  in  his  Dia^, 
tells  us  of  Colman  being  at  “  The  Steaks,”  “  quite 
drunk,”  making  extraordinary  noise  when  Morris 
was  singing,  nmich  much  disconcerted  the  bard. 
Yet  he  could  unbend.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  him  strike  a  pianoforte  at  a  music-seller’s,  and 
sing  “  The  Girl  I  left  behind  Me  ” :  he  was  then  past 
his  eightieth  year.  Curran  said  to  him  one  day, 

“  Die  when  you  will,  Charles,  you  will  die  in  your 
youth.” 
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Morris’s  ancient  and  rightful  office  at  “  The 
Steaks  ”  was  to  make  the  punch.  One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  describes  him  at  his  laboratory  at  the  sideboard, 
stocked  with  the  various  ingredients.  “  Then 
smacking  an  elementary  glass  or  two,  and  giving  a 
significant  nod,  the  fiat  of  its  excellence  ;  and  what 
could  exceed  the  ecstasy  with  which  be  filled  the 
glasses  that  thronged  round  the  bowl,  joying  over 
its  mantling  beauties,  and  distributing  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  draught  — 

“  ‘That  flames  and  dances  in  its  crystal  bound.’  ” 
Morris’s  allegiance  to  “  The  Steaks”  was  undivided. 
Neither  hail,  nor  rain,  nor  snow-storm  kept  him 
away ;  no  engagement,  no  invitation,  seduced  him 
from  it  He  might  be  seen  “  outwatching  the  bear  ” 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  when  nature  had  given 
no  signal  of  decay  in  frame  or  faculty. 

“  The  Steaks  ”  partake  of  a  five  o’clock  dinner 
every  Saturday,  from  November  till  the  end  of 
June.  The  Society  consists  of  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  twentj’-four  in  number ;  every  member  has 
the  power  of  inviting  a  friend. 

With  the  enumeration  of  a  few  memorials,  we 
conclude.  Formerly  the  gridiron  was  a  more  prom¬ 
inent  emblem  of  “  The  Steaks  ”  than  at  present. 
The  table-cloths  had  gridirons  in  damask  on  them ; 
the  drinking-glasses  were  engraved  with  gridirons, 
as  were  the  plates ;  just  as  the  orchestra  decorated 
the  plates  at  Vauxhall  Gardens. 

Among  the  presents  made  to  the  Society  are  a 
punch-ladle  from  Bairington  Bradshaw ;  six  spoons 
from  Sir  John  Boyd ;  a  mustard-pot  from  John  Tre- 
vanion,  M.  P. ;  two  dozen  water-plates  and  eight 
dishes,  given  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex ;  cruet-stand, 
given  by  W.  Bolland;  vinegar-cruets,  by  Thomas 
Scott ;  Lord  Suffolk  has  given  a  silver  cheese-toaster, 
—  toasted  or  stewed  cheese  being  the  wind-up  of 
“  The  Steaks  ”  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Cadets,  not  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  (such 
was  not  their  good  fortune),  but  cadets  of  old  and 
now  impoveri^ed  houses,  —  of  houses  which  still 
kept  up  their  ancient  state.  They  were  both  hand¬ 
some,  well-grown,  well-bred,  but  utterly  poor,  and 
utterly  unfitted  by  their  education  for  anything  in 
the  world,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  for  anything  in 
any  world  but  their  own.  Neither  of  them  had 
place  or  provision  of  any  kind,  and  both  had  been 
used  to  luxury  from  their  youth  up. 

They  were  cousins,  —  Edward  Hornby,  and  Lio¬ 
nel  Horton.  Edward  was  a  laige,  loud,  fierce  man, 
very  vicious,  very  h.andsome,  a  terrible  bully  (these 
were  in  the  older  times,  —  the  Camelford  times),  a 
splendid  rider,  a  fine  shot,  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and 
as  treacherous  as  a  leopard.  Lionel  was  cost  in  a 
gentler  and  more  feminine  mould  to  all  appearance ; 
not  quite  so  tall,  perhaps  even  more  handsome,  and 
of  pleasing,  genial  manners.  Somewhat  idle,  even 
in  the  few  things  he  had  to  do,  but  a  most  amiable 
and  excellent  j^oung  fellow,  disgusted  with  his  life, 
and  knowing  himself  fit  for  higher  things. 

They  had  a  third  and  mutual  cousin,  slightly 
younger,  a  young  lady.  Her  family  was  as  poor  as 
were  either  of  theirs,  but  she  was  rich.  She  was  dow¬ 
ered  with  a  beauty  so  wonderful  that  people  in  the 
world  began  to  speak  of  it  even  now,  before  she 


was  out ;  and  to  this  beauty  her  father  and  mother 
looked,  in  part,  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  their  ' 
house,  for  they  were  heirless,  and  she  was  the  last  ^ 
of  the  long  old  line. 

She  had  been  seen  by  few,  but  had  been  very  much 
in  the  company  of  her  cousins.  Inevitably,  but  with 
singular  infelicity,  those  two  unhappy  young  men  fell  ' 
deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  more  unfortunatelv  still  - 
she  returned  the  love  of  the  more  gentle  Lionel.  '  ' 

It  was  in  the  autumn,  at  one  of  their  dilapidated  1 
old  country  houses,  that  this  took  place.  Edward  ! 
broke  the  fiercest  hoi'scs  for  her  anuiscment ;  swam  ! 
the  broad  cold  river  in  November  because  she  was 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  he  might  have  the  hap- 
piness  of  walking  home  beside  her  in  his  dripping  '• 
clothes  in  the  biting  wind.  But  she  did  not  t;im  I 
for  him,  she  was  far  too  refined  a  cre.ature  to  be  i 
won  bv  mere  exhibitions  of  brute  strength  which  i 
any  prize-fighter  could  surpass.  Wlien  ho  did  not  ! 
frighten  her  ho  displeased  her ;  she  disliked  him,  and  ; 
he  saw  it. 

Lionel  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  though  not  a  j 
close  scholar,  had  road  somewhat.  And  he  had  a  I 
gentle,  plaj'ful  manner,  too,  and  a  pleasant  quiet  ! 
way  of  saying  humorous  things,  and  altogether  was  ' 
such  a  very  ciiarniiiig  person  that  she  gave  him  the  ' 
preference  from  the  first,  and  grew  to  love  him  ' 
deeply  before  she  had  any  idea  that  such  was  the 
case.  He  was  only  her  cousin.  j 

She  was  at  first  very  careful  in  her  behavior  to  ! 
the  two,  to  show  no  marked  preference  lor  either.  \ 
But  each  of  them  before  long  saw  perfectly  well  , 
how  the  matter  stood.  _  I 

The  old  people  of  course  guessed  nothing  of  it;  if  | 
they  had,  it  would  have  given  them  only  a  tempo-  i 
rary  uneasiness.  Her  father  was  so  inexorably  cer-  | 
tain  of  her  destiny  that  nothing  could  have  disturbed  i 
his  certainty;  the  car  of  Juggernaut  is  not  to  be 
turned  aside  by  a  stick.  And  the  poor  young  lady 
was  well  aware-  of  what  awaited  her,  and  but  for  I 
this  appearance  of  Lionel  in  these  autumn  days,  ; 
would  have  looked  forward  with  extreme  pleasure  I 
to  that  destiny.  I 

Lionel  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  of  life  by  this 
newly-found  love,  and  he  formed  a  scheme,  a  fooUsh 
lover’s  scheme.  I 

“  If  she  will  bo  constant  for  a  year  or  two,  I  will  ; 
win  a  position  for  her.  There  is,  at  all  events, 
India.” 

Alas,  poor  youth !  he  should  have  known  that  he 
would  get  no  nearer  to  the  moon  by  going  to  India 
than  be  would  to  his  cousin  Alice. 

As  the  autumn  drew  towards  a  close,  she  began 
to  relax  a  little  in  the  extreme  care  with  which  she 
had  kept  the  balance  between  them,  and  somewhat 
to  unbend  towards  Lionel.  Edward,  hating  with  a 
deep  and  deadly  hatred,  watched  them  closely,  and 
saw  the  growing  hope  in  Lionel’s  eyes. 

“  The  fool  will  not  be  long  before  he  speaks.” 

Lionel  was  not  long  before  he  spoke.  One  day 
she  was  distant  and  cold  to  him,  and  in  asking  an 
explanation  of  this  coldne.ss  he  determined  to  say 
the  great  word  to  her,  to  lay  his  life  at  her  feet,  to 
pray  her  to  wait. 

He  found  her  alone.  Had  he  not  been  nervous, 
had  he  but  looked  a  little  more  at  her  face,  he 
would  have  seen  that  she  was  very  angry,  and 
would  not  have  spoken.  To  his  great  astonishment 
she  repelled  him  with  extreme  anger.  Before  there 
was  any  time  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  the  fither 
and  mother  entered,  the  father  livid  with  rage. 

“  Then  my  watching  is  rewarded,”  said  the  old 
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(Tcntleman,  “  I  was  not  deceived.  AVretched  Lionel, 
how  have  you  abused  my  confidence  and  violated 
my  hospitality  !  Lionel,  you  h.ave  traded  on  your 
familiarity  as  a  cousin  in  a  base  and  cowardly 
way.” 

Mv  lord,”  said  Lionel,  “  may  I  be  allowed  to 
tell  you  what  has  just  passed  before  I  leave  your 
house  Ibrevcr  ?  I  have  just  proposed  to  my  cousin.” 

“  This  is  mighty  well,”  said  the  old  man,  “  won¬ 
drous  well,  my  young  lady.” 

“Uo  hear  me,  my  lord,”  said  Lionel.  “I  wish 
you  to  blame  the  right  person.  1  am  .alone  to 
blame.  My  cousin  has  rejected  me  with  scorn. 
For  heaven’s  sake  understand  that  in  your  anger.” 

The  old  man’s  hand  went  round  the  daughter’s 
waist  as  he  turned  to  Lionel. 

“  Nephew,”  he  said,  “  you  are  a  gentleman.  No 
one  is  more  sorry  than  myself  that  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  through  my  carelessness.  But  my  daughter, 
you  see,  knows  her  duty.” 

Mice  herself  turned  and  spoke  to  him. 

“  I  cannot  believe  you  utterly  lost  to  all  honor. 
Be.ad  this  letter,  and  clear  yourself.  If  you  choose, 
you  can  write  to  me  in  e.xplanation.  AV’e  have  seen 
each  other  for  the  last  time.” 

She  tossed  a  letter  towards  him,  but  it  fell  close 
to  where  she  was  standing.  Her  father  made  a  dart 
to  get  it,  but  she  put  her  foot  upon  it  and  waved 
him  imperiously  off.  iVIy  lord  obeyed.  There  were 
traditions  in  his  family,  and  he,  like  many  of  his 
order,  was  the  slave  of  tradition.  The  women  of 
his  house  had  the  hereditary  character  of  being 
easily  managed  and  tractable  when  led  ;  but  fierce 
and  desperately  vindictive  when  driven.  There 
were  unfortunately  two  or  three  ugly  storie.s  in  the 
history  of  the  family  to  confirm  this  tradition ;  and 
my  lord  let  the  letter  lie  on  the  floor. 

Lionel  picked  the  letter  up  and  read  it.  The 
passage  which  concerned  him  was  this :  — 

“Your  sweet  cousin  Lionel  was  dining  at  the 
mess  of  the  140th  last  night,  and  used  your  name 
I  in  a  scandalously  public  manner.  He  toasted  you 
in  the  very  coarsest  terms,  and  spoke  of  you  as  his 
fiancee.  My  brother  told  me  this  this  morning.  I 
hoped  that  your  cousin  had  been  drunk,  but  Gcorgey 
says  he  w.as  perfectly  sober. 

“  Y'o  irs  ever  lovingly, 

‘•CI..4UA  Bk.vo.azqn,'’ 

Clara  Brabazon  w.as  an  intimate  friend  of  Alice’s. 
Her  brotlier,  the  “  Gcorgey  ”  of  this  letter,  was  a 
pleasant,  kind  young  cornet  of  dragoons.  That  the 
blow  was  Edward’s  Lionel  was  certain.  It  was  Ed¬ 
ward  who  had  got  the  foul  lie  written  ;  it  was  Ed- 
w.ard  who  had  set  the  old  people  to  watch.  But  the 
blow  had  come  through  George  Brabaj:on  ;  he  must 
have  an  e.xplanation  from  him,  and  tlie  whole  thing 
would  come  out.  He  wrote  .a  peremptory  letter  to 
tire  cornet,  stating  that  he  had  been  making  un¬ 
founded  assertions  with  regard  to  him,  and  demand¬ 
ing  a  public  apology.  Alas !  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  I'.is  indignation  was  a  little  too  peremptory 
for  that  regiment  and  for  those  times.  George  Bra- 
bazoii  wa.s  advised,  which  meant  ordered,  by  his 
brother  officers,  directed,  I  fear,  by  the  colonel,  to 
*end  a  man  to  Lionel  for  an  explanation.  The  fatal 
rtep  was  taken,  no  arrangement  was  possible  now. 
And  so  they  met,  the  kindly  Lionel  and  the  merry, 
popular  young  cornet. 

Lionel  said  most  solemnly  to  his  dying  day  that 
he  never  meant  to  hit  the  cornet,  but  only  fired  ner¬ 
vously  towards  Lira,  with  some  vague  instinct  of  self¬ 


defence.  However  that  may  be,  and  I  believe  it, 
the  instant  after  he  fired  the  poor  young  man,  after 
staring  round  him  for  one  moment,  with  a  ghastly 
look  of  horror,  fell  down  in  a  heap  upon  the  grass, 
dead. 

Lionel’s  horror  and  remorse  were  terrible  to  wit¬ 
ness.  The  habits  of  reserve  and  repression  in  which 
people  of  his  order  were  then  educated,  gave  way 
utterly.  He  lost  the  self-possession  of  au  English 
gentleman,  and  raved  and  imprecated  curses  upon 
himself  so  fiercely  that  the  officers  who  stood  around 
began  to  get  more  scared  at  him  than  they  were  at 
the  solemn  and  beautiful  corpse  which  lay  at  their 
left.  But  there  was  the  necessity  of  flight,  even  in 
those  days ;  and  when  Lionel  appeared  at  midnight 
beside  the  bed  of  his  startled  father,  he  was  calm, 
though  he  looked  five  or  six  years  older. 

His  father  had  a  plan  for  him,  and  they  talked  it 
over  for  to-morrow.  His  father  was  poor,  and  he 
sincerely  regretted  th.at  he  had  no  provision  or  ca¬ 
reer  to  offer  his  son,  worthy  of  a  gentleman,  in  this 
country.  But  many  gentlemen  were  doing  well  in 
New  South  Wales,  at  the  wool-growing.  Did  Be 
think  that  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  entertain  such 
an  idea  V 

“  You  tell  me  that  England  has  grown  hateful  to 
you  after  these  miserable  occurrences,  my  poor  'ooy. 
Try  to  forget  them  in  business.” 

“  I  would  gladly  go,”  he  said,  “  but  we  have  no 
money.” 

“  I  will  lend  you  five  thousand  pounds  of  your 
mother’s,  bearing  interest.  If  you  succeed,  you  can 
pay  her  again ;  if  you  lose  it  all,  why  it  wjll  be 
gone,  an<l  you  will  have  nothing  left  but  our  love 
and  our  blessing.  Those  you  will  always  have. 
You  have  been  a  good  son  to  us,  and  God  bless 
you.” 

And  80  he  sailed ;  and  the  world  went  on  and  for¬ 
got  him  utterly.  His  cousin  Alice  man'ied  a  young 
nobleman  of  vast  wealth,  the  Marquis  of  Granton, 
in  her  first  season,  and  became  one  of  the  first  ladie§ 
in  the  land. 

lu  Australi.a,  year  glides  into  year,  and  one  al¬ 
most  undistinguishable  season  fades  into  another, 
and  time,  divided  and  unmarked  by  events,  goes  on 
with  equal  pace.  The  years  are  not  marked  as  with 
us,  by  ♦‘jA  siiows  aiid  frCsfs  of  Christmas,  or  by  leaf¬ 
less  trees.  In  winter  there  the  grass  is  greener  than 
the  trees  ;  in  summer  the  trees,  though  remaining 
the  same  color,  arc  greener  than  the  gray  dried 
grass.  That  is  all  the  change,  except  some  little  in 
temperature. 

Ten  years  had  gone  over  Lionel’s  head,  and  he 
was  a  steady,  rich,  sedate  magistrate  of  thrcc-and- 
thirty  before  he  could  believe  such  a  thing  possi¬ 
ble. 

He  wjs  wealthy  even  for  the  wealthy  community 
in  which  he  lived.  Besides  his  vast  flocks  of  sheep, 
he  had  made  some  singularly  bold  and  lucky  invest¬ 
ments  in  town  lands.  He  had  no  genius  for  com¬ 
merce,  but  ho  was  a  steady,  contemplative,  quiet 
man,  who  did  not  care  about  making  money,  and 
still  his  money  grew.  lie  had  no  partner,  but  lived 
alone,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fix>m 
town. 

A  very  pleasant  place  was  this  solitary  station  of 
his,  ten  miles  from  the  next  neighbors.  A  creek, 
overarched  by  vast  white- stemmed  trees,  running  in 
a  deep  glen  cut  out  of  the  table-land,  wandered  on 
between  the  forest  and  the  plain,  and  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  its  bends  his  house  was  placed,  over¬ 
looking  it.  The  house  stood  quite  by  itself,  in  the 
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midst  of  a  beautiful  garden,  which  grew  everything, 
from  gooseberries  to  peaches.  The  great  out-build¬ 
ings,  which  were  necessary  for  his  wool  and  his 
men,'  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  He  had  a  quiet 
place. 

The  time  did  not  go  unpic.nsantly  to  him.  He 
had  his  books,  carefully  added  to  year  after  year; 
and  what  is  more,  he  read  them.  He  had  his  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  those  days  three  months 
after  date.  He  had  expeditions  to  Sydney,  at  that 
time  even  growing  to  be  a  beautiful  place ;  and  long 
rides  over  plain  and  through  forest,  after  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Last,  and  not  least,  he  had  his  sporting. 

He  got  to  be  the  grt‘atest  sportsman  of  those 
parts.  His  “  run,”  as  they  call  the  ground  occupied 
under  lease  from  government  by  a  squatter,  was  a 
vast  stretch  of  country,  twenty-five  miles  by  twen¬ 
ty  ;  nearly  all  bare,  rich,  level  plain,  at  a  consider¬ 
able  elevation  above  the  sea,  almost  entirely  without 
wood,  and  only  marked  here  and  there  by  two  or 
three  grass-grown  extinct  volcanoes,  which  rose  per¬ 
haps  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  table-land.  It  was  one  of  the  richwt  “  runs  ” 
in  those  parts,  keeping  a  sheep  to  every  three  acres, 
but  it  was  a  very  bad  sporting  run.  There  were 
many  lakes  upon  it,  swarming  with  waterfowl,  from 
the  gigantic  pelican  and  black  swan,  down  to  the 
tiny  gray  grebe  ;  but  it  was  a  bad  country  for  sport. 
He  hardly  ever  fired  a  gun  on  his  own  run,  save  at 
the  ducks,  and  more  particularly  at  one  other  species 
of  game,  which  I  sh^l  notice  directly. 

But  his  house  stood  at  the  ver^  edge  of  his  run, 
close  to  the  “  plough  line  ”  which  separated  him 
from*  his  neighbors.  And  behind  his  house  began 
the  great  forests  of  which  his  neighbors’  run  con¬ 
sisted.  These  forests,  at  first  open,  that  is  to  say, 
formed  by  lai^e  trees  without  underwood,  rolled  up 
into  a  densely-thicketed  (scrubby)  region  of  greater 
elevation, —  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  a  paradise  of 
\  game ;  at  that  time,  merely  a  wild  labyrinth  of 
rocky  gullies,  or  little  glens,  where  the  virgin  gold 
lay  about  on  the  surface,  shining,  after  each  shower, , 
I  out  of  the  red  clay  which  formed  the  soil,  like  the 
I  window  of  a  jeweller’s  shop.  Afterwards  this  very 
hunting-ground  of  Lionel’s  held  a  population  of 
■  thirty  thousand  souls ;  now,  like  the  “  Fiery  Creek,” 
for  instance,  it  has  nearly  returned  to  its  original 
solitude.  Nobody  was  more  amused  than  himself 
when  he  heard  of  the  v-ast  treasures  which  his  old 
hunting-ground  had  yielded,  from  the  surface  and 
from  a  few  feet  deep. 

To  show  that  one  does  not  exaggerate,  I  myself 
knew  well  a  tract  of  low-lying  forest  ranges,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Cole,  in  Victoria,  utterly  desolate  and 
uninhabited,  a  place  to  which  lost  sheep  wandered 
and  died  of  foot-rot.  I  saw  that  same  tract  of 
country  after  it  had  supported  a  population  of 
50,000  souls,  and  was  still  supporting  about  10,000. 
With  gold,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
only  with  hunting  for  a  specific  purpose. 

For  these  upland  gullies,  —  all  a-blossom  in  spring 
i  with  GrevUleas,  Epacris,  and  innumerable  other 
beautiful  flowers  (the  exquisite  series  of  Australian 
orchids  trampled  under  one’s  horse’s  feet  unno¬ 
ticed),  —  these  sparsely-timbered  flower-garilens  be¬ 
came  his  hunting-ground.  They  lay  higher  than 
the  great  forest,  but  not  high  enough  to  get  the 
fresh  breeze  from  the  mountain,  which  still  towered 
above  and  beyond  them  ;  and  in  spring  and  early 
Bummer  they  were  hot,  bright,  happy  sorts  of  places, 
smelling  not  unlike  an  old-fashioned  walled  garden 
in  England. 
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Nobody  ever  went  there ;  there  was  nothin^  to 
attract  the  cattle  or  the  sheep,  for  the  soil  was  bare 
of'  grass,  showing  the  red  clay  everywhere  throogh 
the  flowers,  and  the  gold  too,  had  any  one  had  eyes 
to  see  it :  and  “  shikarees  ”  (like  the  late  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  the  “  old  bushman  ”  of  the  Field) 
did  not  exist  in  those  days.  It  was  an  utterly  deso. 
late  region,  and  Lionel  himself  only  rode  into  it  ac¬ 
cidentally  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  steering  for  I 
his  head-station  by  compass. 

He  often  came  again.  Your  horse  could  not  go 
fast  in  consequence  of  the  abruptness  of  the  gullies 
and  the  denseness  of  the  flowering  shrubs,  and  you  i 
seldom  rode  far  in  a  contemplative  mood,  without  ' 
becoming  dimly  aware  of  a  presence,  and  an  eye ; 
and,  on  looking  more  carefully,  finding  that  you  ! 
were  within  a  few  y.irds  of  a  great  gray  (or  sometimes 
red)  kangaroo,  sitting  up  like  a  small  donkey  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  going  away,  click,  click,  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  as  soon  as  you  noticeil  it.  Then,  again, 
coming  round  the  comer  of  a  belt  of  shrubbery,  you 
would  come  on  a  knot  of  birds,  standing  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  which,  after  examining  you,  would 
get  a  panic,  and  race  away  twenty  miles  an  hour,— 
Emus  to  wit.  Parrots,  —  why,  thicker  than  8pa> 
rows  and  linnets  in  England  ;  cockatoos,  lorekeets; 
Scansores  innumerable,  sulphur-crested,  rose-crest¬ 
ed,  black  and  red,  black  and  yellow,  beyond  tell¬ 
ing  ;  eagles,  larger  than  any  European  species,  would 
come  from  the  great  blue  overhead  and  almost  brush 
your  ear  with  their  wings ;  and,  alighting  on  a  bare 
bough  close  by,  would  sit  and  watch  you.  Snakes ! 
why,  unfortunately,  yes ;  some  almost  steel-colored, 
gliding  swiftly  among  the  flowers ;  others  more  dead-  | 
ly  and  more  horrible,  lying  with  tlieir  soft  bodies  fit¬ 
ting  to  the  ground  as  if  they  had  grown  there,  and 
only  raising  their  flat,  unutterably-wicke<l  heads  as 
you  passed.  Monster  lizards,  five,  ay,  .and  seven 
feet  long  ;  other  lizards  of  all  colors  ;  one  a  mass  of 
evil  horns  and  wings  (the  “  Moloch”).  For  the 
rest,  —  scorpions,  centipedes,  ridiculously-fantastic 
beetles :  Mantidte,  like  straw  and  sticks  and  leaves, 
which  crawled  on  your  blankets  if  you  camped 
there ;  and  stinging  ants,  with  a  grievance  against 
the  rest  of  animated  nature,  always  promptly  re¬ 
venged. 

A  “  paradise,”  as  I  said,  in  the  sense  in  which  old 
Xenophon  uses  the  word.  In  another  sense  of  the  ! 
word,  it  was  a  “  paradise  ”  to  Lionel.  One  of  the 
Kpecidlite.^  of  his  order  for  all  time  has  been  that  of 
the  destruction  of  wild  animals.  F roiii  the  hero  of  j 
the  Ter  centum  millia  perdicum  in  Sartor  llesartw”  \ 

up  to - K.  G.,  statesman  and  sportsman,  it  has 

always  been  the  same.  Lionel  did  not  belong  to  I 
the  school  who  are  shocked  at  the  killing  of  poor, 
innocent,  dumb  animals ;  in  fact,  the  school  scarcely 
existed  then,  certainly  not  in  that  part  of  the  world;  ^ 
for  I  greatly  fear  that  some  animals  by  no  means  , 
dumb  had  been  shot  down  in  those  parts ;  and 
though  Lionel’s  hands  were  clean,  he  was  an  excep-  ^ 
tion.  Sport  of  some  kind  was  one  of  the  traditions  j 
of  the  order,  and  he  found  sport  in  these  secondary 
gullies  which  lay  under  the  great  dominating  moun¬ 
tains,  .md  followed  it. 

In  his  own  way.  At  first,  ho  took  the  usual  course 
which  is  followed  in  the  colonies,  and  had  dogs,  half- 
bred  greyhounds,  for  the  kangaroos,  but  he  lost  half 
of  them  ;  then  he  tried,  on  many  occasions,  to  ride 
down  emus  on  his  best  horses ;  but  he  lamed  his 
horses,  lost  his  emus,  and  once  had  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent  against  a  tree  himself.  He  put  his  wits  to 
work.  Stalking  was  quite  impossible  on  account  of 
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the  inakos,  but  in  those  early  times  any  kind  of 
eame  would  allow  the  <;lose  ai)proacIi  of  a  horse  ; 
while,  in  consequence  of  their  beiiifif  used  to  an  at¬ 
tack  bv  the  natives,  no  kind  of  game  in  any  way 
worth  having  would  allow  the  aj)proach  of  a  man  on 
foot.  He  got  himself  a  carbine,  and  looked  about 
;  for  a  horse  who  would  stand  the  firing  of  this  Same 
i  carbine  from  his  back.  * 

!  His  stock  horses,  the  horses  employed  in  driving  in 
iiis  cattle,  being  used  to  the  stock-whip,  which  makes 
I  j  report  like  a  pistol,  could  be  got  to  stand  it  after  a 
!  time.  But  stock  horses  do  not  do  for  sfiorting  pnr- 
poses.  One  li*g  among  four  of  them  is  a  good  aver- 
i  Ho  took  his  youngest  and  best  horse,  and  care- 
'  My  trained  him  to  standing  fire.  He  got  some  ter¬ 
rible  falls ;  but  the  British  aristocracy,  though,  as 
'  some  say,  wanting  in  all  the  c.ardinal  virtues,  have 
i  never  been  accused  of  having  less  pluck  than  other 
folks,  and  he  jicrsevcred.  He  got  a  high-bred 
j'oang  horse  to  stand  fire,  after  which  he  had  splen¬ 
did  sport.  He  would  ride  up  to  a  kangaroo,  and 
shoot  it  dead  witli  a  single  bullet  from  his  car¬ 
bine;  he  would  ride  into  a  flock  of  turkeys  (bus¬ 
tards)  on  his  own  plains,  and  with  the  reins  on  his 
s^ted  young  horse’s  neck,  would  pick  off  three 
or  four  bdfore  the  foolish  creatures  tliought  it  time 
to  move. 

So  fiir.  He  vegetated  on  here  with  his  ai.-cumu- 
lating  wealth,  with  his  books,  his  business,  and  his 
sport,  and  there  was  but  little  to  disturb  him.  Old 
memories  were  getting  very  dim  ;  and  the  most 
painful  part*  of  them,  with  the  dark  exception  of  his 
most  unhappy  duel,  were  getting  so  mellowed  by 
time  as  to  be  almost  pleasant  So  when  he,  after 
five  j’ears’  vegetation,  got  the  intelligence  that  his 
cousin,  the  Honorable  Edward  Hornby,  had  come 
into  the  colony,  and  had  been  made  inspector  of 
police  for  the  southern  district  (Victoria  was  a  mere 
district  then,  though  central  now),  he  did  not  care 
very  much.  It  was  all  over  and  done  with  so  m.my 
years  ago,  and  the  sun  had  gone  to  sleep  with  her 
list  light  upon  the  peaceful  eastern  hills  so  often. 
In  that  land  of  untellablc  melancholy  peace  called 
Australia,  the  setting  of  the  sun  —  a  peaceful  event 
everywhere  —  is  more  peaceful,  more  calm,  possibly 
more  beautiful,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Once  see  for  yourself  those  dim,  lonely,  long- 
drawn  plains  of  gray  grass,  and  see  the  sunlight  die 
on  the  solitary  wooded  peak  which  stands  out  from 
them,  twenty  miles  away,  and  then  ^'ou  will  know 
what  I  mean.  Lionel  had  seen  this  awful  sunset 
spectacle  every  day  for  five  years,  and  he  said, 
“Who  am  I,  that  the  sun  should  go  down  on  my 
,  wrath?” 

He  had  met  Edward  Hornby  at  sessions,  with  an 
qien  brow  and  an  open  hand,  two  years  after  he 
had  heard  of  his  being  in  the  colony  as  police  in¬ 
spector,  which  was  seven  years  after  his  own  ar¬ 
rival,  when  he  vraa  getting,  to  be  a  wealthy  and 
well-to-do  man.  The  meeting  on  his  part  was  cor- 
(fial,  and  on  that  of  his  cousin  apparently  so. 
But  he  was  very  much  struck  by  his  cousin’s  ap¬ 
pearance. 

He  did  not  look  dissipated :  all  his  nerve  and  vi¬ 
tality  were  left,  but  there  was  a  wild,  fierce,  bandit 
look  about  the  man  for  which  he  could  not  in  any 
way  account.  He  asked  the  head  stipendiary  magis¬ 
trate  about  him  in  confidence.  This  officer  waa  a 
very  dear  fnend  of  his,  and  they  had  a  mntnal  re¬ 
spect  fcr  one  another. 

“  It  is  an  awful  shame,”  said  the  stipendiary  magis¬ 
trate  to  Lionel ;  “  the  Home  Government  serves 


us  shamefully.*  This  is  a  home  appointment.  This 
man,  this  cousin  of  yours,  my  dear  Lionel,  is  a  des- 
iMiratc  man  ;  he  has  been  kicked  out  of  every  bil¬ 
liard-room  from  Brussels  to  Naples.  But  his  cousin 

and  your  cousin.  Lady  Alice  - ,  married  Lord 

Grantoii ;  and  so,  when  Europe  is  too  hot  to  hold 
him,  he  is  foisted  on  us  as  police  inspector.  It  is 
too  monstrous.  We  an^  not  strong  enough  to  cast 
the  old  country  off,  but  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shail  be.  You  are  making  your  fortune,  you  have 
your  position,  you  will  go  home  and  go  into  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Do  for  heaven’s  sake  tell  the  assembled  Brit¬ 
ish  nation  that  we  arc  sick  already  of  having  ill-re¬ 
puted  cadets  thrust  upon  us  in  responsible  positions. 
Do  for  heaven’s  sake,  man,  tell  them  that  we  are 
forced  to  stand  it  now,  but  that  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  stand  it  no  longer.” 

Lionel  saw  but  little  of  his  cousin  after  this. 
When  Edward,  as  inspector  of  police,  came  his  way, 
he  was  always  absent  from  the  bench.  The  last 
time  —  save  two  —  he  ever  .saw  him  was  at  a  fancy 
ball  at  Government  House.  Edward  was  dressed 
as  a  bandit,  and  Lionel  was  obliged  to  agree  that  he 
looked  the  part  to  perfection. 

Now  one  has  to  explain  again,  for  we  fear  that 
few  of  our  readers  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“  bushranger.” 

The  first  bushrangers  were  escaped  convicts  from 
Sydney.  Bushranging  began  almost  as  soon  as  the 
Blub  Mountains  were  crossed  and  the  great  interior 
opened ;  making  the  strict  police,  possible  while  the 
colony  was  confined  to  the  e;»stward  of  that  moun¬ 
tain  chain,  now  impossible.  After  this,  bushranging 
spread  far  and  wide  :  more  to  the  north  towards  the 
Hunter  and  Cl.arence  at  first ;  but  afterwards,  as 
the  flocks  went  south,  into  the  most  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  in  that  direction.  The  object  of  these  bush¬ 
rangers  was  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  society 
which  they  had  once  defied  by  new  crimes ;  and  if 
you  will  take  the  newest  digest  of  the  criminal 
laws,  and  run  your  eye  down  tho  list  of  crimes,  you 
will  find  not  one  they  did  not  commit.  Such  were 
the  first  generation  of  bushrangers.  The  second 
were  hardly  so  brutal ;  but,  strange  to  say,  young 
men  whose  fathers  had  been  convicts,  but  who  were 
reformed  and  were  doing  well,  —  getting  rich  in-* 
deed,  — joined  this  second  generation  of  bushrangers 
from  mere  love  of  adventure  and  of  old  association. 

I  date  the  second  generation  of  bushrangers  at  1830 ; 
what  shall  we  say  of  18C5,  —  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion, —  when  no  road  in  New  South  Wales  was  safe, 
and  when  the  grandsons  of  the  original  convicts 
join  the  bushrangers  and  defy  the  police  ?  On  one 
occasion  actually  holding  a  town  for  two  days  and 
giving  a  ball,  at  which  the  policemen  were  obliged 
to  dance.  If  it  is  so  in  1865,  what  must  it  have 
been  in  1830  ?  Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  respectable  colonists,  like  Lionel  Horton, 
with  the  dread  of  horrors  to  which  those  of  the  sack 
of  St.  Sebastian  are  child’s  play,  hanging  over  them, 
should  be  one  of  intense  wrath,  bordering  on  fe¬ 
rocity. 

In  his  quiet  southern  home,  with  his  flocks  graz¬ 
ing  far  across  the  plains,  and  the  ttolos  of  old,  quiet, 
g(^-humored,  contented  London  pickpMkets  and 
foi^gcrs  around  him,  he  had  troubled  himself  but 
little  about  these  bushrangers.  His  people  were  all 
rogues  and  convicts.  He  knew  that  very  well ;  but 
they  were  not  men  who  had  been  convicted  of  vio¬ 
lent  crimes,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  had  fired 

*  "  Noai  aTons  ehansi  toat  eela.”  I  un  speaking  <t  lU  thana,  — 

Killing  extinct  Satans.” 
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a  loaded  pistol  at  his  colonel  at  Gibraltar,  because 
the  colonel  had  refused  to  let  him  marry.*  Tliis 
would-be  murderer  was  a  great  friend  of  Lionel’s. 
On  the  whole,  ho  felt  perfectly  safe  about  his  people. 

“  I  debauched  my  moral  sense  among  these  peo¬ 
ple,  you  know,”  he  said  once  to  La»ly  Granton, 
whilom  his  cousin  Alice.  “  They  did  n’t  care  any¬ 
thing  for  me,  though  I  was  a  magistrate.  I  assure 
you  these  people  are  much  nicer  than  your  people. 
Take  youi-self,  for  instance :  you  are  supposed  to 
know  everybody  ;  but  you  don’t  know  anybody 
who  has  robljed  a  goldsmith,  and  is  perfectly  ready 
to  tell  you  all  about  it.  And  you  are  supposed  to 
•know  the  world,  O  my  poor  cousin !  ” 

It  was  about  the  eighth  year  of  his  calm  sojourn 
in  these  quiet  solitudes,  that  there  came  a  noise  or 
report  from  the  north,  dim  and  vague  at  first,  and 
clouded  with  a  mist  of  incidents  and  anecdotes, 
which  the  younger  folks  took  to  be  original,  but 
which  the  older  hands  recognized  as  mere  replicats 
of  old  stories.  But,  in  spite  of  the  surrounding  mist 
of  old  stories  reproduced,  the  noise  or  report  began 
to  shape  itself  into  form,  and  at  last  crystallized 
itself  into  certainty.  There  was  a  great  gang  of 
bushrangers  abroad  ;  by  rumor  more  numerous,  more 
bold,  more  cunning,  and  more  cruel  than  any  which 
had  appeared  on  the  continent.  One  had  to  go  to 
the  legends  of  the  neighboring  island  of  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  land  to  match  them  for  strength  and  for  fe¬ 
rocity. 

There  was  little  doubt  about  their  leader ;  he  had 
been  seen  many  times,  and  could  be  sworn  to  by  a 
hundred  mouths,  —  no  less  a  person  than  Mike 
Howe,  the  baby-killer  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  This 
was  not  true :  Howe  never  went  into  the  bush  on 
the  mainland,  as  far  as  I  can  gather.  But  that  aw¬ 
ful  name  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  panic  among  the 
outlying  settlers,  and  many  of  the  outlying  squat¬ 
ters  (country  gentlemen)  removed  their  books  and 
their  wives,  and  went  to  Sydney,  leaving  ex-convict 
overseers  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  could  with 
the  terrible  bandit. 

A  fearful  bandit  he  was.  The  foulest,  fellcst,  and 
fiercest  with  which  the  land  had  ever  been  plagued. 
The  three  types  of  bushrangers  which  came  most 
naturally  to  one’s  memory  are  those  represented  by 
Mike  Howe,  Rocky  Whelan,  and  Melville.  Michael 
Howe  wiis  a  handsome  devil,  —  a  man  beside  whom 
Nana  Sahib  appears  only  as  an  enraged  patriot  with 
a  personal  grievance.  He  took  the  child  from  the 
mother’s  breast  and  beat  its  brains  out  against,  a 
tree.  Rocky  Whelan  was  a  feller  devil  even  than 
this,  —  a  murderer  from  sheer  love  of  seeing  his  vic¬ 
tim  die.  Melville  was  different  from  either  of  them, 
and  by  far  the  most  remarkable.  A  smallish  man, 
the  son  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  of  the  most  intense 
vitality,  with  a  courage  of  the  most  transcendent 
order.  A  man  utterly  without  fear ;  not,  as  far  as 
I  know,  either'  cruel  or  unclean,  but  a  man  whose 
whole  soul  was,  for  no  reason  whatever,  in  utter  re¬ 
bellion  against  order,  law,  society,  —  nay,  I  fear 
against  God  himself.  The  man  could  never  have 
shed  blood,  or  he  would  have  been  hanged  without 
mercy.  He  was  never  hanged,  for  there  never  was 
anything  against  him  worse  than  highway  robbery. 
He  was  under  sentence  for  something  like  thirty 


*  A  fact.  A  iiffieult  man,  bat  qot  what  I  should  call  an  awk- 
xeard  man.  You  had  to  smooth  him  the  rifcht  way.  If  he  threw 
down  his  peck  or  his  tools,  you  must  leave  him  alone.  If  you  had 
gone  about  farther  with  him,  I  should  suspect  that  he  would  be¬ 
come  dangerous.  I  never  tried  the  exi>eriment,  and  so  the  reader 
bas  the  present  story. 


years,  when,  in  one  of  his  mad  attempts  to  escape 
from  the  hulk,  he  got  drowned.  ^ 

’Lhis  Inst  man  is  a  puz/le  to  me  still.  I  would 
give  much  to  hiive  a  talk  with  him.  I  had  a  chance 
once;  I  might  have  got  near  the  man.  But  who 
can  undertake  to  talk  with  a  man  mad  in  two  thirds 
of  his  soul,  in  flat  rebellion  ag.ainst  society  and  h£r 
ministers,  tearing  furiously  at  his  iron  bars  like  a 
hungry,  disappointed  tiger. 

The  three  types  of  bushrangers  which  I  have 
roughly^  sketched  out  were  all  of  them  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  new  bandit  leader.  As  cruel  as  Howe 
as  brutal  as  Whelan,  as  irrepressibly  fierce  and  rest¬ 
less  as  Melville.  Marks  was  his  name ;  a  very  tall 
man,  with  a  large  black  beard.  His  whole  history 
became  perfectly  well  known  afterwards.  He  was 
a  manufacturer’s  son  at  Bradibrd  or  Leeds;  and 
maddened  by  some  disappointment  in  love,  took  to 
every  kind  of  evil  course,  and,  having  ended  in  for-  ' 
gery,  was  transported.  He  had  become  for  some 
time  apparently  respeetable  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
where  he  was  free;  but  the  devil,  which  he  had 
originally  invited,  came  for  another  visit,  and  stayed. 
The  man  became  Berserk,  and  went  to  the  bush, 
with  seven  new  devils  in  his  company.  The  history 
of  the  man,  and  the  man’s  person  even,  were,  be  it 
remembered,  as  well  known  to  the  criminal  popula¬ 
tion  as  that  of  Governor  Gipps. 

He  was  one  of  the  “  uncatchable  ”  class  of  bush¬ 
rangers.  His  gang  was  “  broken  up  ”  several  times, 
and  many  of  them  captured  and  hanged ;  but  no 
man  ever  laid  hands  on  him.  He  exhibited  some  of 
the  qualities  of  a  Garibaldi  (if  I  dare  use  that  sacred 
and  loved  name  on  such  an  occasion)  in  his  guerilla 
warfare.  Although  a  big  man,  and  “  an  expensive 
man  to  horse,”  he  always  rode  the  finest  cattle  in 
the  colony,  —  far  finer  than  it  was  ])08sible  for  any 
of  his  pursuers  to  ride.  No  fine  weight-carrying 
horse  was  safe  from  him.  Five  hundred  pounds’ 
worth  of  horseflesh,  in  the  person  of  one  horse, 
might  be  neighing  in  your  paddock  at  sunset,  and  at 
sunrise  the  mip-rails  would  be  down  and  the  horse 
gone.  And,  again,  the  man  was  such  a  dead  shot 
with  a  pistol,  that  few  policemen  of  any  rank  dared 
ride  too  near  him.  He  held  the  colony  in  terror, 
and  got  more  audacious  day  after  day. 

Terror  gave  place  to  mad  though  powerless  ex¬ 
asperation  after  the  following  incidents.  Captmn 
Thompson,  of  the  50th,  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  whole  colony,  —  a  man  respected  and 
beloved  by  the  Governor,  the  military,  the  colonists, 
and  the  convicts  alike,  —  once  more  succeeded  in 
breaking  up  this  man’s  gang;  but  in  hunting  the 
well-mounted  leader  himself,  he  got  separated  from 
his  party.  These  two  men  had  evidently  met  face 
to  face  in  the  bush,  and  with  the  saddest  conse¬ 
quences.'  Captain  Thompson,  being  followed  by 
some  of  his  victorious  party,  was  found  dead  in  the 
bush,  beside  his  dead  horse,  shot  through  the  lungs. 
From  this  time  that  fierce  and  fearful  bully,  the 
Honorable  Edward  Hornby,  publicly  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  especial  task  of  riding  down  th’is  bush¬ 
ranger  and  shooting  him. 

“  A  task  well  suited  to  him,”  di'cnmed  Lionel, one 
wet  night,  over  his  lonely  fire.  “  He  has  done  little 
good  in  the  world  as  yet,  though  as  much  as  I, 
perhaps.  God  utilizes  all  his  creatures,  sooner  or 
later.” 

But  the  “  sensation  ”  in  the  colony  about  the  death 
of  Captain  Thompson  was  mild  to  the  sensation 
which  followed  the  capture  of  Inspector  the  Honor¬ 
able  Edward  Hornby,  J.  P.,  by  the  bushrangers. 


B»iry  Mn^ay, 

Hu.  a  vet.\ 
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There  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  The  Honorable 
Edward  had  ridden  too  far  and  had  been  too  bold, 
and  they  had  got  him,  and,  what  is  more,  meant  to 
keep  him.  They  let  their  intentions  be  known  to 
Government  by  sending  into  the  Goulbum  police- 
station  a  wicked-looking  little  old  shepherd,  with 
one  eye,  and  lame,  who  stated  their  terms  as  these : 
“  £  500  down,  and  a  free  pardon  for  all,  or  we  ’ll  do 

all  to  him  as  we  meant  to  do  to  O - ,*  if  we  had 

caught  him  before  he  was  dead.” 


AMIDST  THE  RUINS. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  every  person,  though 
resident  in  far-off'  countries,  has  by  this  time  heard 
or  read  of  the  late  fire  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Two 
I  thirds  of  the  stately  edifice  fortunately  remain  un- 
'  injured ;  but  the  North  Transept,  or  that  portion  of 
the  building  which  was  usually  designated  “  the 
tropical  end  of  the  Palace,”  must  be  numbered 
amongst  the  things  that  were. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  destruction  of  unique 
and  costly  works  of  art,  very  many  of  which  are 
'  beyond  the  power  of  money,  or  even  human  skill,  to 
reproduce  ;  quite  as  pitiful  is  it  to  sec  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  that  were  brought  from  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  at  an  incalculable  outlay  of  capital  and  labor, 
reduced  to  dust  and  ashes ;  yet  I  assert  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  it  is  ten  times  more 
harrowing  to  gaze  upon  the  black  and  cindered 
remains  of  all  sorts  of  living  things,  which  we  know 
were  roasted  alive,  like  human  martyrs  were  wont 
to  be,  chained  to  stakes,  or  so  securely  fastened  into 
cages  of  iron  as  to  forbid  the  faintest  chance  of 
escape  from  the  greedy  flames. 

Thoughts  akin  to  these  passed  through  my  mind 
18  I  wandered,  with  saddened  heart,  over  the  ruins 
)f  the  tropical  department,  a  short  time  after  its 
«ver-to-be-lamented  destruction.  It  may  interest 
'ou,  courteous  reader,  to  follow  me  in  fancy,  as  I 
j  tiefly  recount  my  stroll  amidst  the  ruins. 

It  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  in  the  first  place  to 
ncall  to  your  remembrance  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
biilding,  above  the  ba.sement  floor,  consists  of  a 
central  nave,  two  side  aisles,  two  large  galleries, 
thiee  transepts,  and  two  wings ;  that  it  is  con- 
itncted  principally  of  iron  and  glass.  We  must 
except  in  this  general  statement  a  considerable 
poraon  of  the  west  front,  which  is  made  up  of 
wool  panelling.  The  extreme  length  of  the  building 
is  lfi08  feet ;  add  to  this  the  wings,  each  574  feet, 
and  '.he  colonnade,  which  is  720  feet,  and  we  get  .as 
the  tUal  length  of  the  palace  3,476  feet,  or,  in  round 
numltrs,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is 
rather  startling  to  think  so  large  a  piece  of  ground 
shoulu  be  completely  covered  in  by  a  roof  of  glass. 

If  a!l  the  columns  employed  in  the  building  and 
wings,  were  laid  end  to  end  in  a  straight  line,  the 
distance  covered  would  be  sixteen  miles  and  a  (quar¬ 
ter.  The  weight  of  iron  used  in  the  main  building 
and  win;;s,  amounts  to  the  incredible  quantity  of 
9,641  tons,  17  cwt.,  1  quarter. 

The  superficial  quantity  of  glass  used  in  this  mon¬ 
ster  edifice  is  25  acres,  and  its  weight  500  tons.  If 
the  panes  were  laid  side  by  side,  they  would  extend 
a  distance  of  48  miles;  if  end  to  end,  242  miles. 
The  bolts  and  rivets  weigh  175  tons,  1  cwt.,  1  quar- 


*  A  moat  unpopular  officer  amonK  the  convicts.  What  is  said  to 
have  happened  after  his  death  is  of  course  untenable  here.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  as  well  that  the  laws  of  modern  literature  make  it 
possible  to  forget  the  extent  to  which  human  ferocitjr  and  brutality 
can  go. 


ter ;  and  the  nails  employed  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses  103  tons,  6  cwt.  All  this  is  apart  liom  the  col¬ 
onnade,  which  has  a  superficial  area  of  15,500  feet, 
and  has  in  its  construction  60  tons  of  iron  and 
30,000  superficial  Icet  of  glass. 

The  plan  practised  for  raising  the  temperature  of 
this  mammoth  building  is  by  using  hot  water.  The 
pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  hot  water,  run  in  all 
directions  underneath  the  fioor  of  the  building  and 
wings ;  these  pipes,  if  arranged  in  a  straight  line, 
would  reach  to  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles, 
and  the  heated  fluid  flowing  fix>m  and  returning 
again,  into  the  boilers,  travels  one  mile  and  three 
(juarters.  When  all  the  fountains  are  jilaying, 
11,788  jets  are  in  operation,  throwing  120,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  minute.  A  single  grand  di.splay 
of  the  fountains  consumes  6,000,000  gallons  of 
water.  The  towers  at  each  end  of  the  Palace, 
built  by  Mr.  Brunei  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
tanks  for  the  supply  of  the  fountains,  contain  800 
tons  of  iron  in  their  substance ;  the  tanks  arc  cal¬ 
culated  to  hold  357,675  gallons  of  water.  The  en¬ 
gine-power  required  to  do  all  the  work  is  that  of  320 
horses. 

Having  refreshed  our  memories  with  this  brief 
summary  of  statistics,  we  will  quit  the  grand  central 
nave  and  enter  a  door  beneath  the  large  screen  that 
shuts  off’  the  tropical  end  from  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  On  our  left,  we  first  noticed  scattered  masses 
of  colored  arabesque  and  mosaic  work,  splintered 
columns  and  damaged  walls,  —  all  that  remains 
whereby  we  can  recognize  the  once  splendid  Alham¬ 
bra,  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  the  Court  of 
Lions,  and  Tribunal  of  Justice. 

As  we  scramble  about  over  broken  mouldings,  and 
fragments  of  masonry,  threading  our  way  through 
the  shattered  palace  of  the  Moors,  we  unexpectedly 
arrive  at  a  heap  of  arms  and  legs,  bodies  without 
heads  resting  by  the  side  of  others  whose  faces  are 
so  battered  and  bemauled,  that  recognition  is  im¬ 
possible;  some  arc  clad  in  chain-mail,  others  are 
draped  in  priestly  vestments,  and  very  many  are  not 
clad  at  all.  By  a  little  play  of  fancy  we  might 
easily  suppose  all  the  statues  must  have  recently 
gone  in  for  a  sanguinary  battle,  and  that  we  had 
stumbled  upon  the  remains  of  the  fallen,  gathered 
together,  awaiting  the  grave-digger.  We  find,  how¬ 
ever,  on  inquiry,  the  workmen  bring  all  the  odds 
and  ends  they  discover,  and  dejxisit  them  at  this 
spot. 

A  short  distance  farther  down  the  ruin  brings  us 
beneath  the  two  colossal  figures  from  the  Temple 
of  Raineses  the  Great,  at  Aboo  Simbel,  in  Nubia. 
Towering  sixty  feet  above  our  heads,  their  monstrous 
features,  never  very  comely,  are  so  altered  by  the 
action  of  fire,  that  one  might  readily  suppose  two 
sinful  giants  had  been  made  to  suffer  death  by  fiery 
martyrdom.  A  friend  of  the  writer’s,  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  time  these  figures  were  partially  burnt, 
observed  a  column  of  flame  pour  through  the  tops 
of  their  heads,  giving  to  them  the  quaint  semblance 
of  wearing  plumes  of  fire.  We  scramble  past  the 
avenue  of  Sphinxes,  or  rather  where  it  was  once 
shaded  by  plants  of  the  stately  PapjTus,  the  leaves 
of  which,  in  bygone  times,  supplied  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  other  nations,  with  sheets  whereon  their 
manuscripts  were  inscribed ;  here,  where  we  now 
tread,  grew  the  Sabal  Palmetto,  Cocos,  Wine  Palms, 
Date  Palms,  Cabbage  Palms,  immense  ferns,  the 
Cinnamon,  Peruvian  Bark,  and  Tea-tree. 

We  can  likewise  remember  the  silvery-leaved 
Looking-glass  plant,  and  the  graceful  Black  Bam- 
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j  boo,  a  shoot  of  which  has  been  known  to  add  twelve 
!  inches  to  its  height  in  a  single  day.  Not  far  from 

Ins,  the  great  Palm-tree,  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
forty  feet  high,  spread  its  leathery  fronds  alike  over 
the  Ficus  Ruxburgii,  which  beai-s  its  figs  on  the 
stem  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  Mahogany-tree 
from  Honduras.  We  may  not  tarry  to  recall  many 
other  species  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  mostly  of 
Eastern  growth,  no  trace  of  which  remains  save  the 
black  dust  beneath  our  feet.  Where  is  the  Nineveh 
Court  ?  Why,  all  that  remains  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  that  heap  of  fragments  before  u.s.  The  stupen¬ 
dous  winged  bulls,  with  their  uncannie  faces  and 
impossible  beards,  are  now  blackened,  headless, 
wingle.ss  trunks ;  and  the  giants,  together  with  the 
lions  they  were  forever  strangling,  lie  buried  be¬ 
neath  the  goi^ous  eeilings,  richly  painted  cornice.s, 
and  sculptures  graven  with  arrow-headed  inscrip¬ 
tions,  that  covered  the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  hall. 
As  we  cross  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ruin,  we 
note  that  Monti’s  fountains  are  not  so  very  seriously' 
damaged,  although  the  pond  surrounding  them  is 
dry  and  filleil  with  dirty  rubbish,  —  broken  glass 
and  iron ;  and  we  learn  with  sorrow,  from  a  man  at 
■  work  there,  that  the  poor  little  fish  were  nearly 
boiled  alive  in  the  miniature  lake,  in  which  scores 
of  them  had  grown  from  infancy  to  a  goodly  matu¬ 
rity. 

And  now  we  are  at  the  spot  whereon  the  Mam¬ 
moth-tree  stood,  known  to  botanists  as  Wellingtonia 
gigantea.  It  was  the  bark  only  that  represented  the 
tree  which  stood  when  alive,  in  California,  and  was 
about  400  feet  in  height.  I  have  often  stood  bc- 
I  neath  the  shadows  of  these  forest  monarchs  in  Cali- 
j  fomia.  The  best  plan  to  realize  mentally  the 
average  height  and  size  of  these  stu^ndous  trees,  is 
to  look  at  the  monument  on  Fish  street  Hill,  and 
j  picture  in  your  mind  what  a  grove  of  trees  must 
look  like,  every  one  of  which  is  taller,  and  many  of 
them  equal  to  the  Monument  in  girth.  When  Lady 
Franklin  visited  California,  only  a  few  years  since. 
Archdeacon  Wright  read  the  morning  service  to  a 
numerous  congregation  ;  his  church  was  the  stump 
of  a  single  tree.  This  stump  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
ball-room  on  festive  occasions.  Each  tree  has  some 
fanciful  name  bestowed  upon  it :  Hercules  is  326 
feet  high,  and  97  in  girth;  the  Hermit  is  320  feet 
high,  and  60  in  girth  ;  the  Old  Mmd,  a  substantial, 
portly  lady,  is  266  feet  high,  and  60  feet  round  her 
waist  Addie  and  Mary  are  buxom  damsels  each  in 
height  about  300  feet,  and  in  circumference  over  60 
j  feet  The  most  forlorn-looking  of  the  group,  with 
rents  in  his  bark,  and  a  general  air  of  seedincss  and 
shabbiness,  is  the  Old  Bachelor,  300  feet  high,  and 
70  feet  in  girth.  We  fear  this  representative  of 
the  Mammoth-trees,  burnt  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
will  never  be  replaced.  The  cost  of  removing  the 
bark  in  narrow  l^nds,  or  rings,  was  enormons ;  and 
the  transport  of  so  bulky  a  matter  from  Califbmia 
to  the  States,  and  thence  to  England,  was  far  greater 
than  any  company  or  individual  will  be  likely  ^er 
to  outlay  a  second  time. 

Not  far  from  the  site  of  the  tree,  just  a  little  to 
our  left,  the  brilliantly-plumaged  Cockatoos  and 
Macaws  passed  their  lives,  dividing  their  rime 
pretty  equally  betwixt  screaming,  eating,  and  coax- 
!  ing  philanthropic  visitors  to  scratch  and  tickle  them. 
How  very  sad  to  recall  the  fact  to  our  minds  that 
these  poor  birds  were  literally,  and  not  in  mere 
%ure  of  speech,  roasted  alive  whilst  efamned  to 
their  perches ;  we  can  almost  in  fancy,  even  now, 
hear  the  piercing  screams  of  the  imprisoned  Mon- 


keys,  and  the  frantic  cries  of  the  Chimpanzee,  as 
they  clutched  hold  of,  and  in  desperate  a<Tonr 
hurled  themselves  against,  the  iron  bars  of  their  t”ige« 
until  the  iron  grew  too  hot  to  hold,  and  suflocation 
put  an  end  to  their  miseries.  Here,  too,  resided  the 
“  happy  family  ”  of  opposites ;  in  one  cage,  living 
amicably  together,  were  cats,  rabbits,  Guinea  pigj, 
and  the  delicate  musk-deer  from  Java,  —  as  they 
had  lived  so  they  died,  to  the  last  unable  to  part 
company.  Nightingales  that  were  wont  to  make  the 
building  vocal  on  summer  evenings  with  tlieir  mel¬ 
low  notes,  together  with  ^Mocking-birds  from  the 
States ;  Canary  birds  direct  from  their  native  isl¬ 
ands;  Finches,  rare  and  curious,  from  Australia 
and  Tasmania;  Grosbeaks  from  North  America; 
Sparrows  from  a  variety  of  localities ;  a  case  of 
Doves  presented  by  the  late  Lola  Montes;  the 
Zebra,  and  other  exquisitely-plumaged  Parotjuets, 
talking  Parrots,  together  with  the  ingenious  little  i 
Weaver-bird,  were  alike  devoured  by'  the  greedy 
flames. 

A  few  only  were  set  at  liberty,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  are  burnt ;  Blondin’s  present,  a  Florida  parrot, 
was  saved  from  death  by  smoke  and  fire  through 
the  kind  interference  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  | 
Sutherland.  The  baby  lli])popotamus  had  his  resi-  i 
dunce  not  far  from  where  we  now  stand  ;  the  most  1 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  rescue  the  quaint 
little  beast,  though  in  vain ;  the  fire  ruthlessly  did 
its  work,  until  at  length  the  floor  of  the  animal’s 
dwelling  gave  way  with  a  crash,  and  through  it 
went  the  half-roasted  hippopotamus ;  we  can  see  for  , 
ourselves  where  its  remains  wer6  subsequently  dug  j 
out.  The  poor  little  fellow  was  discovered  lying  ; 
on  a  printing-press,  its  appearance  bearing  a  com-  ; 
ical  resemblance  to  that  of  a  huge  sausage  over¬ 
fried. 

We  could  willingly  have  lingered  very  much 
longer  “  amidst  the  ruins,”  but  time  and  space  for¬ 
bid.  We  could  have  contemplated  with  interest 
the  remains  of  the  class-room  and  its  adjoining  o^ 
angery,  where  one  hundred  and  ten  orange-tre« 
grew  and  tlirpve,  some  of  them  four  hundred  yeai 
old,  once  the  property  of  the  late  Louis  Phihppe, 
and  originally  brought  from  his  chateau  of  Neuiiy. 
Their  loss  is  irreparable.  The  school  of  art,  the 
reading-room,  and  library,  wherein  was  burnt  a  val¬ 
uable  collection  of  rare  IxkAs,  the  rarest  of  tlem 
all,  perhaps,  the  copy  of  “  Das  Neue  Testameut,” 
which  was  printed  in  1851  for  the  King  of  Priesia, 
twenty-five  copies  only  of  which  were  ever  strack 
oflf.  The  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  court,  too,  vwuld  j 
have  amply  repaid  us,  could  we  have  rambled  over 
its  remains  to  recall  and  chat  about  the  many  kiter- 
csting  incidents  connected  with  the  statues,  models, 
and  various  works  of  high  art  that  flourished  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Every  part  of 
this  splendid  court  was  replete  with  interesting  rel¬ 
ics,  now  little  other  than  charred,  broken,  shape¬ 
less  fragments,  destroyed  by  the  withering  flames 
beyond  every  possibility  of  restoration. 

It  would  taxe  a  good-sized  volnine  to  contain  a 
detuled  account  of  ail  the  treasures  consumed  in 
this  disastrous  fire.  We  have  certainly  one  consci- 
ing  thought  as  we  shut  the  door  upon  the  chaoric 
heaps  aM  piles,  and  inextricable  confusion  of 
smashed  glass,  twisted  iron,  broken  columns,  mass¬ 
es  of  masonry,  and  fragments  from  Moorish,  Assyr¬ 
ian,  and  Byzanrine  structives,  mixed  with,  and 
half  buried  in,  the  dust  and  d^ris  of  a  miniature 
tropical  forest,  —  ao  human  being  perished  in  the 
blazing  pile. 
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PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS. 

Removing  stage  and  theatres,  and  the  actors  and 
actresses,  and  the  talk  about  the  stage,  and  the  read¬ 
able  books  of  memoirs,  what  a  blank  would  be  left  ! 

Insensibly  the  theatre  influences  us  more  than  we 
imagine.  Our  novelists  aud  romancists  have  a  hank¬ 
ering  to  write  their  chapters  in  dramatic  form,  and 
your  true  foi'cible  writer,  when  he  comes  to  an  ex¬ 
citing  piece  of  business,  will,  if  he  have  any  skill, 
conjure  up  a  stage  before  him,  light  up  scenery  and 
foot-lights,  and  see  the  whole  in  busy  action.  Our 
women  dress  themselves  as  for  the  stage,  and  for 
stage  effect.  Stage  talk  and  stage  gossip,  proposals 
for  new  plays,  green-room  rumors,  critiques,  who 
does  not  love  these  things  ?  They  have  a  dim  and 
indescribable  charm.  Amvc  all  stage  memoirs,  the 
anything  but  brief  chronicles  of  the  time,  make  al¬ 
most  fascinating  reading.  For  here  garrulity,  a  vul¬ 
gar  vanity  and  candor,  blend  with  a  dramatic  abund¬ 
ance  of  uetail,  that  give  a  unique  value.  Some  are 
good,  some  bad,  some  utterly  worthless,  because 
written  with  a  genteel  affectation  aud  unfaithfulness. 
But  they  are  curious  nevertheless. 

Old  Cibber’s  Apology  has  been  put  at  the  head 
of  the  list  It  is  in  truth  a  book  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  of  almost  a  philosophical  quality.  But,  to  get 
well  behind  the  scenes  and  see  all  the  littlenesses  of 
that  day,  we  should  take  up  Mrs.  or  Miss  George 
Anne  Bellamy.  A  more  curious,  rambling  book : 
purposeless,  dateless,  yet  full  of  color  and  detail. 
Execrable  English,  the  language  of  a  housemaid 
turned  into  a  fine  lady  by  fine  clothes  and  plenty  of 
money. 

The  works  of  actor  writers  would  fill  many  a 
shelf.  We  have  Chetwoode,  jierhap  the  oldest, 
Victor,  Hitchcock,  Pidwin,  Reynolds,  Michael  Kelly, 
Lee  Lewes,  and  many  more  ;  but  from  them  stand 
out  two  of  remarkable  merit,  admirable,  graphic, 
honest,  accurate,  and  most  entertaining,  —  Tate 
Wilkinson  and  O’Keefe. 

Tate  is  really  a  remarkable  book,  and  for  perfect 
genuinenesa,  and  for  power  of  expressing  the  turns 
and  workings  of  the  human  mind,  may  be  set  beside 
Boswell.  Even  his  unconscious  perversions  of  the 
truth  are  transparent,  and  make  the  book  more  hon¬ 
est  It  is  a  series  of  pictures,  and  we  sec  Foote  and 
Garrick,  lords  and  ladies,  London  and  Dublin.  That 
this  unique  book  should  not  have  been  better  known 
is  surprising;  but  it  has  grown  very  scarce. 

This  was  the  day  of  strolling  companies.  Eng¬ 
land  was  divided  into  theatrical  circuits,  which  the 
country  managers  “  went  ”  regularly,  like  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  law.  Engaged  by  one  of  these,  AVilk- 
inson,  freed  from  Mr.  Garrick’s  tyranny,  found  his 
way  to  Portsmouth.  His  picture  of  the  place  is  full 
of  drumming  and  drilling,  with  the  fleet  lying  out 
in  the  roads,  and  “  the  gallant  Rodney  ”  on  shore. 
It  was  al|  drawbridges  and  lines,  and  military  gates 
and  posts,  where  the  visitor  was  stopped  and  ques¬ 
tioned.  Officers  of  the  navy  and  army  filled  the 
streets.  The  little  theatre  of  the  place  was  sure  to 
have  support  from  such  a  constituency. 

But  the  company  was  a  strange  and  motley  one. 
A  Mr.  White  was  jeune  premier,  who  lisped,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  Garrick  “  Gaa-ick”;  Moody,  newly  come 
from  Jamaica ;  a  stout  Mrs.  Osborne ;  a  Miss  Kitty 
AVhite,  whose  mamma  was  the  amusement  of  the 
profession  for  her  rambling  talk  and  strange  blun¬ 
ders.  There  were  crowded  houses.  The  officers 
were  glad  to  know  the  droll  Wilkinson,  and  even 
“the  gallant  Rodney”  was  specially  courteous  to 


him.  One  night,  when  he  was  playing  Hamlet,  and 
Moody,  as  Gravedigger,  was  shovelling  away,  up  to 
his  middle,  the  manager  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve, 
and  whispered  hurriedly,  “  Take  care,  for  Mr.  Gar- 
rick-is  in  the  pit !  ”  We  may  conceive  the  sensation 
behind  the  scenes,  every  one  thinking  that  the  eye 
of  “  the  London  manager  ”  was  on  him  or  her.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  the  play,  so  Wilkinson  could 
not  well  make  out  the  great  actor  in  the  pit,  and 
went  home  to  supper  and  bed,  thinking  the  whole 
was  a  mistake.  But  next  morning  came  a  message 
from  the  Fountain  Tavern,  with  Mr.  Garrick’s  com¬ 
pliments  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  would  he  come  and 
breakfast  with  him  ?  Surprised  and  overjoyed,  the 
actor  hurried  away,  and  was  greeted  heartily  at  the 
Fountain  Tavern  by  his  old  manager.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  channing,  or  even  engaging,  than 
Garrick’s  behavior.  He  was  out,  he  told  the  other, 
on  a  little  holiday,  staying  with  Doctor  Gamey,  at 
Wickham,  some  eight  miles  oiT,  —  an  old  friend  to 
whom  this  visit  had  been  promised  for  years.  Doc¬ 
tor  Gamey  was  a  retired  physician,  who  had  made 
his  fortune,  and  was  greatly  respected  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Garrick  was  there  also;  and  Mr.  Garrick, 
said  he  had  been  charged  by  her  and  the  doctor  to 
make  Air.  Wilkinson  fix  his  own  day,  and  come  out 
to  them.  “  A  visit,”  added  Mr.  Garrick,  kindly, 
“  which  we  shall  all  return.”  After  breakfast  they 
went  out  to  walk  and  see  the  town,  the  great  Mr. 
Garrick  leaning  on  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  arm,  —  “  an 
honor  I  dreamed  not  of.”  They  went  on  to  the 
ramparts,  saw  the  dockyards,  and  all  the  time  Mr. 
Garrick  was  asking  about  his  young  friend’s  pros¬ 
pects,  and  how  he  was  doing,  and  congratulated  him 
on  being  such  a  favorite.  Indeed,  it  needs  not  Mr. 
Wilkinson  to  tell  us  that,  “  whenever  Mr.  Garrick 
chose  to  throw  off  dignity  and  acting,  and  was  not 
surrounded  by  business  to  perplex  him,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  render  himself  a  most  pleasing,  ina- 
proving,  and  delightful  companion.”  It  was  in  such 
good  spirits  that  he  had  a  bottle  of  hock  made  into 
a  cool  tankard  for  luck. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Wilkinson  drove  out  in  a 
j^t-chaise  to  Doctor  Gamey,  dressed  in  gold  lace, 
like  a  gentleman.  He  was  received  by  Garrick,  as 
he  says,  “  like  his  son.”  The  doctor  and  bis  wife 
were  “  good  ”  people,  and  made  him  welcome.  So 
did  Mrs.  Gamck.  “  She  was,  in  truth,  a  most  ele¬ 
gant  woman ;  grace  was  in  her  step.”  Garrick 
showed  him  the  place,  which  was  charming,  “  a  lit¬ 
tle  paradise,”  with  exquisite  views,  gardens,  con¬ 
servatories,  and  a  lofty  observatorj'  built  by  the 
doctor  himself.  He  “  ran  and  skipped  like  a  lad  of 
twenty.”  He  delighted  Wilkinson  by  compliment¬ 
ing  him  on  his  dress,  merely  objecting  to  the 
buckles,  which  were  too  large  for  the  mode,  and 
rather  like  a  sailor’s.  The  actor’s  heart  was  re¬ 
joiced  at  being  treated  “  like  a  man  of  fashion  ”  at 
dinner.  Garrick  spoke  of  the  benefit  night,  and 
said  to  the  doctor  and  his  lady  that  he  would  take  it 
as  an  obligation  to  himself  if  they  would  give  their 
patronage  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Wilkinson.  At  ten 
o’clock,  after  a  pleasant  game  on  the  bowling-green, 
Mr.  Garrick  saw  him  out  to  his  chaise,  gave  him 
some  parts  to  study,  and  said  he  hoped  there  would 
be  no  impropriety  in  bespeaking  a  play  for  Friday, 
July  27  ;  “  and  we  desire,  Wilkinson,  you  will  fix  on 
a  favorite  character,  and  do  your  best  for  the  credit 
of  both :  and  damn  it,  Tate,  Mrs.  Garrick  expects 
you  will  have  a  dish  of  tea  ready  after  her  jannt, 
by  way  of  relaxation  ”  (this  was  an  allusion  to  his 
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Monologue) :  “  and  if  you  disappoint  us,  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Gamey  and  all  the  party  will  be  very 
angry.  So  take  care !  ”  And  thus  ended  a  very 
happy  day  for  the  young  actor. 

We  may  conceive  the  sensation  Wilkinson’s  news 
produced  in  the  company.  But  Wilkinson  was  not 
to  have  the  lion’s  share,  as  he  had  hoped.  There 
was  a  sort  of  emeute,  each  actor  being  eager  to 
play  his  favorite  and  most  conspicuous  part,  so  as  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  London  manager. 

Mr.  White,  the  jeune  premier,  very  dirty  and 
unshaven  about  his  face,  and  fond  of  morning  gin, 
asked,  with  bitter  contempt,  “  Who  is  Mr.  Gaa-iek  ? 
Mr.  Gaa-ick  has  no  command  over  the  Portsmouth 
company.  I  think  Mr.  Gaa-ick  cannot  be  displeased 
with  my  Macheath,  though  I  want  no  favor  from 
Mr.  Gaa-ick.” 

All  combined  against  Wilkinson’s  monopoly,  and 
the  Beggar’s  Opera  was  fixed  on  as  giving  a  fair 
chance  to  all.  But  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  to  have  his 
Monologue  and  the  Author,  as  his  share. 

All  the  genteel  people  of  the  neighborhood  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  “  bespeak,”  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
ri^  were  coming  in,  crowded  to  the  little  box-oflice ; 
and  when  Friday  night  came  round,  there  was 
really  a  full  house.  The  Beggar’s  Opera  began,  but 
the  great  party  had  not  come.  The  first  act  went 
by,  the  second  began ;  and  the  actoi-s  and  audience 
began  to  grow  dissatisfied,  thinking  they  h.ad  been 
led  there  under  a  fake  pretence.  In  particular,  Mr. 
White  was  scornful  and  angry,  some  of  the  best  bits 
of  his  Macheath  having  been  played.  But,  towards 
the  end  of  the  act,  the  party  from  Wickham  en¬ 
tered,  and  took  their  places  with  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  house  on  them.  It  was  noticed  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garrick  and  party  paid  the  closest  attention, 
and  applauded  heartily.  We  may  be  sure  that 
night  was  long  remembered  at  the  Portsmouth  little 
theatre  ;  and  it  seems  a  fresh  picture,  and  its  primi¬ 
tiveness  and  rustic  character,  coming  after  the  Ix)n- 
don  worldliness,  must  have  been  enjoyed  by  Garrick 
himself. 

After  the  play,  there  was  supper  at  the  Rainbow 
Tavern,  at  which  various  local  persons  of  distinction 
came  in  and  paid  their  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gandck.  Before  them  all,  Mrs.  Garrick  ver^  deli¬ 
cately  and  kindly  thanked  Wilkinson  for  his  per¬ 
formance.  At  some  time  past  midnight  she  retired, 
having  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  one  of  Doctor  Gar- 
ney’s  friends,  these  good  people  “  not  hearing  ”  of 
her  staying  at  a  tavern.  Jlr.  Garrick,  who,  s.ays 
Wilkinson,  “  never  failed  in  attention  to  his  lady,” 
would  not  suffer  her  to  go  with  the  servant,  and 
wrapping  hinwelf  in  a  handsome  sca-captain’s  cloak 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  attended  her  up 
the  street.  When  he  returned,  he  said  he  was  quite 
pleased  with  his  walk,  as  it  had  made  him  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  snug  roquelalre,  which  he 
thought  would  be  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  for  him 
daring  the  winter  months  between  Southampton 
Street  and  the  theatre,  and  save  him  many  a  sedan- 
chair  journey.  He  therefore  commissioned  Tate  to 
get  him  one  in  Portsmouth,  and  bring  it  up  to  Lon¬ 
don. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  night.  They  sat  till  past 
three.  Great  consideration  and  homage  was  paid 
to  the  illustrious  guest,  who  never  showed  to  such 
advantage.  The  whole  of  this  scene  does,  indeed, 
exhibit  the  guest  of  the  good  honest  Gameys  un¬ 
restrained,  not  “  stuck  up.” 

^  Later  the  actor,  wishing  to  pay  a  complimentary 
visit  to  Doctor  Gamey,  determined  to  ride  out. 


His  description  of  his  adventure  is  delightfully  naive 
and  graphic. 

“  I  had  seldom,”  he  says,  “  used  m}'self  to  that 
mode  of  travelling;  for  though  I  had  frequently 
gone  from  London  to  Hampton  Court  and  Rich- 
mond,  yet  it  was  generally  in  a  post-chaise.”  The 
ostler  of  the  Fountain  brought  to  the  door  a  very 
fine-looking  horse  and  asked  him  if  he  rode  much. 
The  other  “  assured  him  the  contrary.”  “  Because  I 
beg,  then,  sir,  as  you  are  not  a  jockey,  that  I  may 
take  those  spurs  off.”  He  then  set  off,  and  for  the 
first  mile  or  so,  which  was  through  streets  and  over 
drawbridges,  “I  found  it  a  very  delicate  matter, 
either  by  giving  the  horse  his  own  way  or  checking 
him,  to  keep  him  within  the  power  of  my  art  of 
horsemanship.  By  degrees,  the  horse  seemed  wisely 
to  comprehend  that  his  own  self-will  and  sagacity 
were  superior  to  his  rider’s.  lily  ignorance  was 
manifest  to  the  animal,  and  as  he  was  fully  con¬ 
vinced  I  assumed  a  government  to  which  I  was  not 
by  any  means  competent,  he  was  determined  on  re¬ 
bellion.  and  to  himself  usurped  the  reins  of  power.” 

Having  achieved  two  miles  with  safety,  the  horse 
suddenly  set  off  with  fury,  throwing  his  rider  into 
an  abject  state  of  alarm,  which  was  increased  by 
finding  it  a  narrow  road,  and  the  London  wagon 
lumbering  on  leisurely  in  front,  “  at  which,”  says 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  “  this  dreadfiil  beast  rushed,  so  that 
the  wheel  stopped  and  checked  my  right  leg,  and 
brought  me  to  the  ground,  and  on  my  fall  the  horse’s 
hind  hoof  struck  my  jaw,  and  made  it  bleed  most 
plentifully.  Providentially  the  men  stopped  the 
wagon,  blit  almost  against  their  will,  for  they  fcould 
not  conceive,  from  the  fury  of  the  beast  and  the 
supposed  misguided  rage  of  the  rider,  but  I  was 
some  foolish  mad  fellow  eager  to  show  my  horseman¬ 
ship,  neck  or  nothing.”  The  wagoners  were  half 
angry,  half  amused.  “  They  only  damned  me  for  a 
feul ;  for  they  were  right  zwe  I  mun  he  mad  to  ride 
dumb  bead  to  fright  the  wagon,  like.”  But  when 
Tate  explained  it  was  an  accident,  they  laughed 
heartily,  and  said  “  I  should  never  win  the  King’s 
Plate  at  Newmarket.”  Wilkinson  was  then  helped 
on  the  horse’s  back,  who  had  been  grazing  all  this 
time,  and  rca.ssumed  the  reins.  “  I  determined  to 
be  very  steady,  and  not  venture  on  the  perilous  can¬ 
ter  any  more ;  a  gentle  trot  at  the  most  was  to  suf¬ 
fice,  and  that  with  all  precaution.  We  were  jogging 
on  as  if  by  mutual  agreement,  when  an  officer,  go¬ 
ing  on  to  Hilsea  Barracks,  came  flying  by,  calling 
out,  ‘  Your  friend  Scott  dines  at  Ililsca ;  do  come  to 
dinner,  Wilkinson,’  and  went  galloping  on.  My 
fiery-footed  steed,  scorning  to  be  outdone  in  cour¬ 
tesy,  obeyed  the  summons  with  the  utmost  swiftness, 
while,  Gilpin-like,  I  held  by  the  pommel  of  the  sad¬ 
dle,  expecting  every  instant  my  neck  would  be 
broke.  I  was  at  the  last  gasp  with  this  devil  of  a 
horse,  for  the  officer  had  no  thought  but  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  outride  him, and  be  at  Hilsea  the  first; 
but  on  seeing  the  turnpike,  I  cried  aloud,  ‘  Shut  the 
gate!  Murder!  murder!  For  God’s  sake,  shut  the 
gate !  ’  At  first  they  did  not  comprehend  me ;  but, 
on  observing  my  awkward  manner  of  riding  on  this 
my  flying  horee,  and  ray  continued  cry  of  ‘  Shut  the 
gate,'  they  did  so  before  I  got  to  it ;  and  then  an¬ 
other  fear  arose,  which  was,  that  of  the  horse’s  de¬ 
spising  the  barred  gate  and  leaping  over  it.  For¬ 
tunately  the  creature,  either  in  pity  to  my  fears  or 
regard  for  his  oWn  limbs,  or  from  the  custom  of  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  gate  (which  I  cannot  pronounce),  halted 
there,  and  that  suddenly,  on  a  supposition,  maybe, 
that  the  king’s  duty  was  necessary  to  be  loyally  paid. 
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to  which  he  was  possibly  daily  accustomed,  and  to 
my  astonishment  in  the  midst  of  horrors  he  pleasing¬ 
ly  surprised  me  by  so  doing,  for  he  seemed  equal  to 
snv  miwl  exploit  whatever.” 

jrom  the  turnpike-man  he  got  a  glass  of  water, 
and  set  off  again  “  on  the  irregular  paths  of  Ports- 
down  ” ;  and  here  he  naturally  reckoned  the  animal 
had  “  settled  to  reason,”  but  on  the  up  hill,  down 
dale,  once  more  he  began  more  swift  than  ever. 
“For  me  to  expatiate  on  the  wonders  I  this  day 
perfonned  in  the  noble  art  of  vaulting  horsemanship 
might  make  young  Astley  fearl'ul  of  a  rival,  and 
dare  me  to  a  trial  of  skill.”  It  ended  by  horse  and 
rider  tumbling  down  an  uneven  hill,  and  rolling 
over  to  the  bottom.  A  more  humorous  description, 
in  which  there  is  (faintness,  and  nnivek',  and  per¬ 
fect  candor,  cannot  be  conceived.  It  makes  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  this  curious  actor’s  memoir. 

O’Keefe’s  recollections  appeared  in  the  year  1826, 
yet  they  struck  back  a  marvellous  distamre.  He, 
too,  only  cares  to  tell  what  he  saw,  and  writes  with¬ 
out  that  pomp  of  words  and  affectation  which  is  the 
blemish  of  the  modern  personal  memoir.  He  gives 
a  series  of  little  glimpses  of  life  a  hundred  years  ago, 
which  show  us  the  colors  and  dresses,  .as  if  painted 
pictures.  He  saw  the  days  of  the  old  Dublin  Thea¬ 
tre,  when  old  Lord  Trimlestown  was  driving  about 
in  a  superb  chariot  painted  over  with  “  boys  in  the 
Flamingo  style,”  the  gift  of  Marshal  Saxe.  “  Dra- 
pier’s  heads  ”  were  still  the  popular  sign,  swinging 
over  his  head  as  he  walked,  and  an  old  Captain 
Debrisay  walked  about  the  .street  “unremarked  ”  in 
the  dress  of  Charles  the  Second’s  diiy.  In  London, 
he  saw  the  mob  attack  the  Moorish  ambassador’s 
house  on  suspicion  of  his  having  put  to  death  one  ol‘ 
his  slaves,  and  beat  him  and  his  people  all  down  the 
Haymarket.  He  saw  Churchill  walking  about,  “  a 
large  man  of  athletic  make,  dressed  in  bl.ack,  with  a 
large  black  scratch-wig.”  He  was  in  a  cotiee-house 
in  St.  Martin’s  Lane  one  morning  when  the  news¬ 
man  came  in  and  laid  No.  45  of  Wilkes’s  North 
Briton  on  the  table.  Later,  standing  .at  Ch.aring 
Cross,  he  noted  a  tall  slender  ligurc  in  a  scarlet  coat, 
large  bag,  and  fierce  three-cornered  hat,  carefully 
picking  his  way  across  the  street  through  the  mud. 
That  was  “  Jack  Wilkes.”  But  his  picture  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  those  days  makes  us  sigh  and  look  b.ack 
wistfully.  There  were  no  gypsies,  no  poor-rates,  and 
no  pawnbrokers.  The  great  pride  of  a  countryman 
on  a  Sunday’  was  to  have  three  or  four  waistcoats. 
Tlic  milkmaid  s<ang  as  she  milked ;  and  if  the  song 
stopped,  the  cow  began  to  kick  the  pail.  They  all 
cut  each  other’s  turf,  and  dug  each  otheA’’3  potatoes, 
lending  the  car  or  horse.  The  gr.and  object  was  to 
have  the  hr.lf-pcnny  of  a  Saturday  night,  the  piper’s 
fee,  who  played  for  the  jig.  In  Dublin,  so  eager 
were  the  authorities  to  encourage  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture,  th.at  the  fees  for  the  yearly  carnage  licenses 
were  set  apart  to  buy  spinning-wheels ;  and  once  a 
year  these  were  set  out  at  the  top  of  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  distributed  gra'tis  to  every  one  who 
came.  These  were  charming  times,  when  “  my 
lord’s  ”  or  “  the  squire’s  ”  was  known  as  “  the  big 
house,”  and  had  its  fool  and  running  footmen  ;  and 
O’Keefe  often  saw  these  latter  skimming  along  the 
road  in  a  white  jacket,  blue  silk  sash  round  the 
waist,  black  velvet  cap  and  silver  tassel,  a  frill  round 
the  neck,  and  a  seven-foot  staff,  tipped  with  silver, 
through  whose  aid  they  leaped  the  ditches.  Will 
those  days  ever  come  again  for  ould  Ireland  ? 

Curious  in  their  own  way  are  the  strange,  ram¬ 
bling,  vain,  and  vulgar  recollections  of  Miss  Gleoige 


Anne  Bellamy,  daughter  of  Lord  TyTawly.  The 
centre  of  all  is,  of  course,  the  writer ;  but  this  be¬ 
comes  art  end  and  aim  to  which  everything  is  dis¬ 
torted.  Histrionic  vanity  is  a  spiecial  department 
in  the  collection  of  human  weaknesses ;  yet,  with 
this  disadv.'intagc,  her  story  is  valuable  and  charac¬ 
teristic  from  its  sheer  outspoken  vanity,  which  over¬ 
comes  every  inducement  to  affectation.  We  see 
Garrick  in  his  Dublin  town  playing  at  Smock  Alley 
Tiieatre,  and  the  recherche  of  all  recherche's ;  we  see 
“  Peg  ”  Woffington  in  the  green-room,  and  Miss 
Bellamy  and  that  famous  actress  “  having  it  out  ”  in 
a  battle  royal  behind  the  scenes,  .about  their  dresses 
as  the  Rival  Queens.  We  see  how,  on  benefit 
nights,  the  stage  was  “  built  up  ”  with  an  amphithe¬ 
atre  th.at  reached  to  the  flies,  so  that  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  rose  there  were  nearly  as  many  before  the  foot¬ 
lights  as  behind.  Tlius  the  actor,  to  “come  on,” 
had  to  force  his  way  through  a  crowd  at  tl;e  wings  ; 
and  the  charming  Cibber,  dying  as  .Juliet,  had  a 
whole  crowd  of  admirers  seated  on  chairs  quite  close 
round  the  tomb.  Did  an  actor  drop  his  hat  or  glov^, 
a  friendly  spectator  was  seen  to  go  forward  gravely, 
and  hand  it  to  him.  Tliere  was  no  end  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  absurdities  of  the  stage  in  the  last  century. 
^Vhen  the  hero  was  near  his  end,  two  of  the  stage 
servants  appeared  with  a  small  strip  of  carpet, 
which  they  solemnly  laid  in  the  centre,  so  that  he 
might  die  in  comfort.  But  in  the  case  of  an  inferior 
actor,  writhing  and  working  in  agonies,  clawing  and 
tearing  at  the  ground,  as  w.as  then  fashionable,  it 
w.as  found  that  he  had  quite  wrapped  himself  up  in 
his  strip  of  carpet.  “  (rold  tickets  ”  —  happy  days 
for  actore !  —  were  then  in  vogue,  every  man  of  fash¬ 
ion  who  p  itronized  the  stage  sending  his  ten  an<l 
twenty  guineas  on  benefit  night.  We  see  Doctor 
Young,  Jlr.  Foote  (whom  we  see  best  of  all  in  Mr. 
Forster’s  essay),  Sheridan  the  actor.  Quin,  “  Coun¬ 
sellor  Murphy,”  Doctor  Johnson,  and  a  host  more. 
The  King  of  Denmark  canve  to  see  Jane  Shore,  .and 
—  not  so  very  unnaturally  —  fell  fast  asleep.  Then 
the  lively  Miss  Bellamy,  putting  e.xtra  energy  into 
her  part,  drew  up  close  to  his  box,  and  called  out, 
“  O  thou  false  lord !  ”  which  roused  him,  and  amused 
the  house.  S!ie  pa.ssed  through  the  strangest  vicissi¬ 
tudes  ;  now,  being  “  abdueted  ”  at  the  sta^e  door ; 
now,  going  to  Paris  and  living  sumptuously ;  now, 
ending  miserably  in  a  debtors’  prison. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

When’  I  first  went  to  Germany  it  was  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  in  every  tenth  woman  an  un¬ 
crowned  Corinna,  and  in  everj*  twentieth  a  silent 
Sappho ;  and  when  I  say  silent,  I  mean  it  simply  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  poet  who  spoke  of  “  mute  in¬ 
glorious  ”  ^Miltons.  It  is  true  I  did  not  seek  my 
Corlnnas  at  the  Capitol,  nor  my  Sapphos  at  Lesbos, 
since  a  cruel  fate  compelled  me  to  turn  my  step  to 
remoter  Northern  regions,  where  the  climate  and  the 
social  peculiarities  of  the  people  were  such,  that  it 
at  once  became  evident  to  me  the  classic  creatures  I 
sought  could  not  by  any  possibility  exist  in  those 
monotonous  coasts.  I  found  much  hospitality,  con¬ 
siderable  wealth,  singular  prejudices,  and  an  amount 
of  conservatism  and  aristocratic  exclusiveness  such 
.13  to  strike  one  as  being  infinitely  comia  in  these 
nineteenth-century  days.  But  my  Corinnas  and  my 
Sapphos  I  found  not,  nor  did  I  indeed,  seeing  the 
physiology  of  the  country,  expect  to  find  them.  I 
consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that,  as  I  was  not 
condemned  to  drive  all  my  life  in  eccentric  vehicles. 
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behind  four  “fox-colored”  horses,  over  impossible 
roads,  nor  pledged  to  consume  smoked  geese,  liver- 
sausages,  and  sauerkraut  to  the  end  of  my  days,  I 
might  accept  the  interlude  with  philosophy,  and  en¬ 
joy  my  sojourn  in  that  corn-growing  country  as 
much  as  the  nature  of  things  in  general  would  al¬ 
low. 

But  the  times  of  “  peace  and  plenty,”  of  sham¬ 
pooing  drives  and  plethoric  repasts  came  to  an  end, 
and  I  made  “  mes  malles,”  and  departed  from  those 
shores  with  a  certain  sense  of  repletion,  the  fulness 
of  which  clings  to  me  yet  My  time  was  come,  and 
amidst  much  kissing  of  the  dexter  and  sinister  cheek, 
and  many  banquets,  I  departed,  not  without  some 
regret  (for  I  had  found  a  kindly  people,  honest  if  not 
brilliant,  and  friendly  if  not  precisely  amusing),  but 
with  yet  more  pleasing  anticipations  of  what  was  in 
store  for  me. 

It  was  perhaps  an  unjust  thing  on  my  part  to 
have  preconceived  any  notions  at  all  of  the  people 
and  country  to  which  1  was  going,  but  that  1  had 
conceived  very  strong  ideas  I  cannot  deny.  I  was 
possessed  with  a  sort  of  Teuto-mania,  all  the  more 
unaccountable  because  I  did  not  know  a  word  of  the 
language,  and  had  never,  to  my  knowledge,  come  in 
contact  with  any  natives  of  the  country  I  so  much, 
and  so  blindly,  admired,  if  I  except  a  German  gov¬ 
erness  who  had  kept  guard  over  us  on  half-holidays 
at  school,  with  a  bird’s-nest  on  the  top  of  her  head 
in  the  shape  of  hair,  a  white  linen  pocket-handker¬ 
chief  tied  round  her  neck  by  way  of  a  collar,  and 
knitted  cotton  stockings  which  she  displayed  liber¬ 
ally  in  her  walks  abroad,  as  she  had  a  weakness  for 

auare-toed  shoes  tied  on  with 'pieces  of  narrow 
ack  ribbon,  which  I  am  told  are  technically  termed 
“  sandals.^’ 

Thus  my  only  German  acquaintance  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  justified  my  preconceived  notions  as 
to  my  fair  Saxon  sisters.  I  had  read  (surreptitious¬ 
ly,  I  am  free  to  confess),  a  translation  of  the  “  Sor¬ 
rows  of  Werther  ”  ;  but  having  already  Thackeray’s 
immortal  verse  by  heart,  the  aroma  of  the  greater 
poet’s  conception  was  lost  to  me,  and  with  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  youth  I  had  adopted  our  great  humorist’s 
view  of  the  bread-and-butter-cutting  proclivities  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte,  and  had  not  therefore  found  my 
stolen  fruit  (juite  as  sweet  as  I  had  expected  it  to 
be.  I  had  read  a  translation  of  Schiller’s  “  Bride  of 
Messina,”  and  of  Fouqu^’s  works  ;  I  was  acquainted 
with  Grimm’s  fairy  tales  (as  what  English  child 
worth  salt  to  its  porridge  is  not  ?),  and  I  had  even 
looked  into  Goethe’s  “  Wilhelm  Meister,”  but  not 
being  able  to  find  out  any  story,  and  the  whole 
thing  mystifying  me  unpleasantly,  I  had  returned 
the  volume  to  its  bookshelf,  and  consoled  myself 
with  a  translation  of  Schiller’s  “  Cabal  und  Liebe.” 
Thus  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  my  previs¬ 
ions  were  innate,  of  themselves,  and  not  owing  to 
any  special  influence  from  without. 

And  let  me  here  observe  that,  when  speaking  of 
female  education  in  Germany,  I  mean  le.ss  the 
amount  of  knowledge,  positive  and  abstract,  theoret¬ 
ical,  and  real,  instilled  into  the  minds  of  her  young 
girls  and  women,  than  the  general  and  determining 
outer  influences  which  help  to  form  their  character 
and  to  make  them  what  they  are.  Let  mo  also 
say  that  I  do  not  speak  of  the  “  upper  Ten,”  as  we 
understand  that  mystic  number,  but  that  I  speak  of 
the  great  majority  which  forms  the  nation.  I  speak, 
also,  of  Normern  and  Central  Germany,  and  not  of 
Austria  or  the  more  southern  parts ;  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  Viennese  and  a  Hanoverian  is  al¬ 


most  as  marked  as  that  between  a  French  and  an 
English  woman. 

In  large  towns,  such  as  Berlin,  Dresden,  Ham- 
burg,  there  are,  of  course,  circles  and  drawing, 
rooms  where  the  talk,  the  dress,  the  manners,  are 
cosmopolitan.  This  is  the  result  of  a  conflux  of 
foreigners  of  every  nation,  —  the  various  elements 
being  fused  together  into  a  sort  of  social  mosric 
harmonious  as  a  whole,  though  differing  widely  in 
detail:  men  of  position  and  wealth;  women  who 
have  seen  the  world,  and  are  tolerant,  facile  in 
their  conversation,  elegant  in  their  toilets,  and  most 
aj'reeable  in  their  pretty,  brilliant  talk,  which  is  gay 
without  being  labored,  and  lively  without  being  ill- 
natured.  Of  such  as  these  I  do  not  speak.  It  has 
been  said  that  Paris  is  France;  and  1  believe  that 
this  statement  may  be  taken  as  substantially  true. 
London  is  not  England ;  nor  do  I  think  that  even 
the  marvellous  powers  of  absorption  shown  by  Prus¬ 
sia  can  pretend  that  Berlin  is  Germany.  And  it  is 
of  Germany  and  German  women  that  I  now  would 
fain  speak ;  not  of  Prussia  or  the  fair  Berlinese,  but 
rather  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  smaller  and  much- 
despised  “  tin-pot  States,”  with  their  charming  little 
Residenz-towns  and  old-world  notions. 

Some  verses  arise  in  my  mind  (written,  I  believe, 
by  a  distinguished  member  of  one  of  our  universi¬ 
ties)  which  would  well  describe  my  journey  from 
that  plethoric  land  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  that 
more  intellectual  land  whither  I  journeyed  with  such 
fond  anticipations :  — 

“  And  onwnnl  through  those  dreary  Sate 
They  move,  with  scanty  space  to  sit  on. 

Flanked  by  stout  girls  In  steeple  bats 
And  waists  that  paralyse  a  Briton. 

By  many  a  tidy  little  town. 

Where  tidy  little  Fratis  are  knitUng. 

(Tlie  men’s  pursuits  are  lying  down. 

Smoking  perennial  pipes,  and  —  spitting.)’’ 

Tlic  “  stout  girls  in  the  steeple  hats  ”  did  not  so 
sjtecially  afflict  me,  nor  did  their  waists,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  thick,  cause  me  any  acute  emotion;  it 
was  a  detail,  and  though  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  not  a  specially  pleasing  one,  yet,  I  should  have 
scorned  to  confess  that  my  British  faculties  were  in 
any  way  “  paralyzed  ”  by  this  physical  phenomenon. 
But  at  length  I  came  to  my  “  tidy  little  town,” 
where  the  “  tidy  little  Fraus  were  knitting,”  and 
little  did  1  then  dream  that  those  three  other  ugly 
old  maids  were  weaving  my  destiny  in  such  a  way 
that  I  should  have  ample  opportunities  of  studying, 
not  only  the  tidy  little  town  and  the  tidy  little 
Fraus,  and  the  knitting  of  the  same,  but  also  to 
contemplate  at  my  leisure  the  “  men’s  pursuits,”  — 
of  “  lyinw  down,  smoking  perennial  pipes,  and  ”  — 
0  ye  gods,  that  I  should  have  to  chronicle  it  here  I 
—  “  spitting !  ”  But  the  truth  must  be  spoken. 

We  had  a  Grand  Duke  and  a  Grand  Duchess  at 
K.,  and  we  had  a  diplomatic  corps,  and  an  army, 
and  two  or  three  generals,  staggering  under  orders 
and  decorations ;  we  had  a  theatre,  and  a  Kur-Gar- 
ten,  where  people  walked  up,  and  down,  and  drank 
poisonous  waters  in  summer:  the  ladies  in  frilled 
(night-)  caps,  mushroom  straw  hats,  and  morning 
wrappers ;  the  men  in  a  miscellaneous  costume,  in¬ 
capable  of  portrayal.  We  had  coffee-gardens  at 
K.,  where  the  Grand-Ducal  band  played  on  summer 
afternoons,  and  where  the  whole  population  appeared 
to  be  military,  so  clese  and  regular  was  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  all  the  young  officers  on  these  occasions.  Of 
course  we  could  not  have  an  “upper  ten  thousand” 
at  K.,  nor  even  an  upper  ten  hundred  ;  but  we  had 
an  upper  fifty  or  so,  who  all  wrote  Von  before  their 
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Sl)  Themselves  the  and  gave  the 

tone,  such  as  it  jas,  to  ^  ety.  conscious  that  these  tacit  arrangements 

>  vrcTofco^^^  and  an  are  not  allowed,  are  wrong,  and  to  be  enjoy^l  after 

on^nAl  Bins,  ^  f^rtvwtan  h*\hv  wa  the  surreptitious  manner  of  stolen  fruit,  one  ms 

indisposition  to  ta.ce  cxereise.  ’u-,,nj  „„  kwo  a  had  hitherto  coffee  and  gossip, but  now  a  fresh  stim- 
Jobjec.^.  »  c™  in»>  her  Ufl;  £  oeM^.U.  1«  ea.eral; 

mummy  in  yards  ot  banaa^  ,  -Up  has  the  consciousness  of  something  to  conceal, 

„„„.,r/5lf  «  if, “™r  “MtoTw  Sdie  “SSM^Vomrihe  rfcmn  rite  of  eonfirmetioo. 
water  until  it  is  eight  or  ten  month  ,  sneak  at  length  on  this  subject ;  but 

Ine  skullcap  of  encrusted  dirt  which  It  1  Len  pTird tepd Tm  at  the  way  in 

b..obained  .s  moored  ^  S  £b  tEroin.-pofnt  in  .  w.life,  tUi. 

nous  unguents.  May  German  la  enthusiastic  resolves  and  passionate  repent 

rr.of  ordeo.  .»d  Uu.  « 

When, having. on, ojuyenileMkt.™».U^iog”^^^  "¥h^'tou”g“  tTS^iiUcd  ennCnnation 

me,  I  insisted  on  their  being  tubbed,  alt  my  if  n,  sort  of  received  idea  amongst  these 

■  lie  friends  were  shocked  at  my  Ignorance  and  w^  iTnT  Voi  tliaT  they  select  an  object 

£,'Sned'withVp»to  and  J*Al;d““ma°hi  flEo^Ld  bl'^k 

Sate  in  a  pyat  de£|ee  the  °  ^  w  Ik 'for  the  confirmation-day,  and  a  blue  silk,  made 

spines,  crooked  shouldere,  and  abnormal  de  ^  trimmed  in  each  seam  ] 

ments  that  one  meets  with  in  Germay.  As  little  long  and  goreu  in 

lls  grow  older,  they  have  their  coffee  like  their  us  walk  quickly 

Sdem,  and  by  degrees  form  a  f,  downTlie^lirunnen-Strasse,  and  we  shall  meet  them 

ances  of  their  own  age,  with  whom  they  have  daily  lo^  telL  they  cross  the  Schloss  Garfen.” 

meetings,  so  that  society  is  a  la^e  .  And'the  dav  of  confirmation  conies.  Not  in  white 

javenile  life.  Then  comes  the  do  thesl  v^nV  e^tures  approach  God’s,  altar  to 

school  With  little  toapsacks  on  j'  allofnance  to  their  King,  to  register  new 

Uining  books,  slate,  &c.,  whole  gangs  of  little  .  »  obedience  and  to  be  confirmed  in 

dTnts  are  to  be  seen  walking  through  the  street  al-  once  made  for 

ways  chattering,,yd  generally  with  aprjes,  bread,  gamTnts  typical  of  innocence,  but 

or  cakes,  to  distribute  and  consume,  white  kid  gloves,  -  a  sort 

way  friends  or  enemies.  This  contimy  un  p  fpmalc  Fthionian  serenader  costume,  with  great 

is  Lwn  up.  On  holidays  the  children  if  reCTardran^^^ 

gemer  and  play;  there  seem  no  idy  t  friiipd  with  lace  and  all  the  self-consciousness  of 

Fttle  brothek  .ncl  .btm  f“  f”!!  ("!“  the  fir.1  time  in  “.ilk  .ttire.' 

Other,  with  the  occasional  ycitemeift  o  p.  y.  And^then  what  follows  ?  Not  quiet  hours  amongst 
All  the  little  sayings  and  jealousies  all  J*  h«le  And  then  wnat^io^  the  mother’s  side;  not 

spites  and  resentments,  are  thus  kept  up  *lun  „  momenta  of  silent  communing  with  her  own 

Lg  course  of  years,  and  the  daily  go^ip  become  happy  of  “ritors,  presents,'  cake 

*hn«t  a  necessity  of  life.  A  child  is  ^eWo^/emt  to  the  toilets, 

another  town  .to  schwl ;  the  extra  ««  con£rratul’ations  on  final  emancipation  from  the  “  Du  ” 


bom.  ?  tbiy  o„ly  have  mor«,ti,.e  for  the  d,«,>.»on  mto  girlhood,  the  girl  into 

of  tbrir  liko  ;pit»  and  jenlon.^,  more  coffee-  JJ”£,  “  S  mtirn  by  d.gr;..  inS  yo.ng 
drinking,  more  gossip,  and  more  liberty.  womanhood  Being  now  confirmed,  she  has  the 

As  time  goes  on,  and  the  little  girl  bud*  into  early  womanho^.^^cemg^^^^ 

mridenhooa,  this  passing  to  and  fro  throug  Sersitil  ^can  which  often  covers  untidily  arranged 

public  streets,  has  serious  disadvantage  ;  she  te-  verbal  c*P.  ^^Jich  ^otten^  co  e^^^  ^^^y 

comes  self-conscious,  has  a  bowing  acquaintanc  „„„pral  runs  of  coffee  and  a  few  rolls  of  white 

her  friends’  brothers,  and  a  system  of  coquetry  «,  £  the  kitchen;  here  her  time 

carried  on  which  has  no  gowUnfluence  on  here  ,  ^  eleven,  when  she  will  withdraw 

acter.  I  say  coquetry  advisedly,  for  it  is  not  the  7*“  ^^Yan  hour  or  more  in  d^^^ 

“  flirtation  ”  we  bm  amongst  young  people  ^  ThahilM,  she  is  “  at  home,”  if  any 

own  country,  beginning  openly  in  /‘“d  end  faVi .  or  should  the  day  be  fine  she 

in  amusement ;  nor  is  it  that  sort  of  rehooltoy  ov  ,  „_i,o^  — alk  with  her  favorite  friend  on  the 

which  is  at  times  so  life-endunng,th^  the  little  our^  i,-,|!f.uiJ^-omenade  exchanging  greetings  with 

teen  year  old  Etonian  vrith  .the  cluW.»t  ceases  to  of^her  fe- 

be  an  object  of  ridicule  in  his  ^-absorbing  passion  acqu  ,  ^  enemies.  Then  comes  dinner ; 

gether  in  Germany,  as  our  boys  and  girls  do  ,  mere-  ana  ai 
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party.  The  afternoon  will  be  spent  in  gossip ;  the 
last  "pieces  at  the  theatre  and  the  favorite  actor  will 
be  di^ussed.  At  six  o’clock  the  party  will  break  up, 
as  some  of  the  young  ladies  arc  sure  to  be  abonnees 
in  the  theatre,  that  is  to  say,  regular  subscribers,  and 
entitled  to  go  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  more  times  a 
week  to  that  temple  of  the  Muses,  according  to  the 
terms  on  which  they  have  secured  their  tickets. 

'  At  the  theatre  they  find  themselves  ag.ain  amongst 
female  friends  and  gossips,  and  scandal  reigns  su¬ 
preme  between  the  acts.  At  nine  o’clock  she  comes 
home  to  tea ;  the  father  drops  in  from  his  club ;  the 
sons  lounge  in  from  the  theatre  or  some  other  place 
of  amusement.  A  good  deal  of  cold  meat,  eggs,  and 
bread  and  butter  is  then  consumed ;  everybody  is 
languid,  and  no  one  seems  much  disposed  for  con¬ 
versation.  By  degrees  they  drop  on  one  by  one, 
and  at  half  past  ten  arc  all  asleep.  Girls  have  no 
out-of-doors  amusements  in  Germany  ;  no  riding,  no 
boating,  no  swimming,  no  croiiuet.  Tliey  do  not  go 
for  long  country  walks,  nor  do  they  wear  thick  boots 
and  waterproof  clothes.  They  are  so  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  tne  society  of  young  men,  that  if  a  gentle¬ 
man  is  ordinarily  civil  they  either  imagine  he  is  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with  them,  or  conceive  a  romantic 
passion  for  him  on  the  spot. 

It  is  not  the  custom  for  young  ladies  to  teach  in 
Sunday-schools  as  it  is  with  us,  —  to  visit  the  poor 
and  make  garments  for  the  needy.  Nor  is  it  the 
custom  even  for  them  to  go  to  church.  That  some 
women  go  to  church  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  that 
some  may  visit  the  poor  I  .am  not  prepared  to  refute, 
but  that  it  is  customary  to  do  so,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
is  not  the  case. 

The  day  passes  in  cooking,  in  dressing,  in  talking, 
perhaps  in  walking  a  little  if  the  weather  bo  fine,  in 
dining,  and  colfee^rinking,  in  gossip  and  supping; 
but  no  outward  token  of  religion  graces  any  of 
these  occupations  or  pastimes.  Domestic  servants 
seldom  or  never  go  to  church,  nor  do  masters  and 
mistresses  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  they 
do  so.  Somu  masters  and  mistresses  may  so  busy 
themselves,  and  some  few  servants  may  do  as  they 
are  told,  but  the  majority  do  not,  and  it  is  of  the 
majority  I  now  speak.  They  have  one  bugbear, 
these  people  without  an  ol^ect  in  life,  and  that  is 
.what  they  call  mode,  a  monster  between  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  Mrs.  Grundy. 

“  I  should  like  to  sketch  that  picturcsijue  old 
house,”  said  I  one  day  to  a  pretty  young  girl  of  si.x- 
teen  who  was  walking  with  me. 

“  For  heaven's  sake  do  not  speak  of  such  a  thing,” 
she  said ;  “  people  are  not  so  emancipated  here ;  Sie 
ujissen  Ja,  es  ist  hier  keine  Mode.”  * 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  announced  my  in¬ 
tention  of  riding  on  horseback,  a  friend  having 
offered  me  a  quiet  and  well-trained  horae,  and  my 
cousin  and  uncle  having  promised  to  accompany  me, 
a  kind  old  lady  who  wiis  of  the  party  leant  towards 
me  and  said,  “  Do  not  do  it,  my  dearest  friend.  It 
is  bold;  it  is  unfeminine,  it  is  ungraceful,  and  Sie 
tcissen’s  ja,  es  ist  Itier  keine  Mode  !  ” 

“  But  my  uncle  and  my  cousin  are  going  to  ride 
with  me,”  1  said,  astonished  at  her  energy  of  denun¬ 
ciation. 

“  'Then  they  will  say  your  cousin  is  in  love  with  you.” 

“  But  he  is  not  in  love  with  me ;  he  b  dying  for 
Fiuulein  Osterding,  the  girl  with  the  heavy  ^aits 
of  hair  on  the  left  hand  (or  bourgeois  side)  of  the 
theatre.” 

*  “  nere  soch  thingi  uc  not  the  bshioo.” 


“  It  matters  not ;  here  one  does  not  ride ;  it  is  not  I 
our  mode.”  | 

“  When  I  grow  rich,”  said  a  generous  relative  to  j 
me  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  young  and  bcauti. 
ful  widow, — “  ^Vhen  I  grow  rich,  Winnie,  I  ’ll  ina|fg  | 
you  a  present  of  the  prettiest  pony-carriage  I  can  ■ 
find  in  London,  and  a  couple  of  gray  pomes,  that  I 
you  may  drive  yourself  about.”  ! 

“  Thank  you,”  I  said,  and  laughed,  for  the  pros-  i 
pect  appeared  to  me  so  remote  that  I  could  not 
make  my  thanks  very  fervent.  ' 

When  my  generous  relative  left  the  room,  “  AVhat 
a  rude  man  he  is,”  the  beautiful  widow  said,  “  pro-  j 
posing  that  you  should  drive  yourself,  like  a  drosch-  ; 
ky  coachman  !  ”  i 

“  But  it  is  what  I  like  doing  of  all  things  in  the  i 
world,”  I  said ;  “  and  if  I  ever  get  my  ponies  I  shall 
take  you  for  a  drive  with  me  every  day.” 

“  You  could  not  do  it  here,”  she  said. 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Es  ist  Ja  keine  Mode.”  I 

Thus  I  often  came  to  pity  those  young  German  I 
ladies,  whose  life  is  so  restricted  in  all  its  aiunse-  i 
ments  and  pleasures.  At  the  balls  it  was  not  much  I 
better :  the  division  of  the  se.xes  could  scarcely  have  ! 
l)een  more  strictly  observed  in  a  Puseyite  church. 
Except  just  at  the  actual  moment  of  dancing  to-  ■ 
gether,  the  young  people  seemed  to  conm  into  no  i 
closer  contact.  The  instant  the  dance  was  ended, 
the  younjj  cavalier  would  wheel  right-about  face,  | 
click  his  heels  together,  drop  his  arms  in  a  lifeless 
manner  by  his  side,  and  bow  deeply  to  his  partner, 
who  would  in  turn  smile,  courtesy,  and  go  oil’  to  find  1 
a  seat  fur  herself,  or  link  her  arm  within  that  of  i 
some  companion.  ; 

No  gentleman  calling  at  a  house  asks  for  the  lady  I 
and  mistress  thereof,  —  he  asks  for  the  lord  and  mas-  ! 
ter,  and  should  that  person.age  be  at  home,  he  goes  | 
into  his  sancimn  sanctorum  and  probably  smokes  1 
several  cigars  with  him,  and  then  departs,  never 
having  attempted  to  see  any  of  his  friend’s  female 
relatives.  Should  the  master,  on  the  contrary,  not  | 
be  at  home,  he  deposits  two  (or  more)  cards  with  : 
your  servant  as  pledges  of  his  friendship,  and  de-  i 
parts  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  ' 
his  duties  to  society. 

Years  pass.  The  young  girl  is  so  very  young  no  ‘ 
more.  Her  friends  are  b^inning  to  be  anxious ;  a 
suitable  parti  must  be  found.  She  has  not  much 
choice,  poor  thing.  She  must  marry  an  officer  or 
an  employe  high  in  office.  This  is  no  case  of  cu¬ 
rates  and  croquet,  of  young  barristers  and  toxophi- 
lite  archery  meetings,  of  Government  clerks  and  a 
villa  at  Putney.  Clergymen  (Protestant  clergymen) 
are,  I  regret  to  say,  nowhere  in  German  society, 
barristers  (if  there  arc  such  beings)  impracticable, 
cand  Government  clerks  out  of  the  ({uestion.  Never' 
theless,  a  marriage  is  arranged,  but  first  there  is  the 
knotty  point  of  the  so-called  “  caution”  to  solve. 

A  ”  caution  ”  in  its  Transatlantic  sense  must  not 
here  be  presup{K>sed.  A  “  caution  ”  in  the  Teuto- 
technical  sense  is  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  tha¬ 
lers,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Government  funds  (if 
the  lover  is  a  military  man)  by  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  in  order  that  the  widow,  should  her  husband 
be  killed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  may  have  a 
sufficiency  upon  which  to  live  “  standesgemdss,"  or 
in  a  manner  befitting  her  rank.  There  arc  not, 
however,  very  many  young  couples  who  can  deposit 
this  sum.  Thus  what  with  money  difficulties,  and 
the  scarcity  of  suitors  from  whom  to  choose,  a  young 
unmarried  German  lady  has  rather  a  hard  time  of 
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it  until  certainty,  in  the  shape  of  a  “  caution  ”  of 
fifteen  thousand  thalers  and  matrimony,  puts  an 
end  to  her  trials.  The  betrothal  is  even  a  {grander 
sfi'air  than  the  marriajre.  The  evening  belbre  the 
wedding  a  singular  ceremony  takes  place ;  croekery 
is  smashed,  much  coffee  and  cake  is  consumed ;  peo¬ 
ple  arrive  «»»  costume,  repeat  original  and  appropri¬ 
ate,  or  borrowed  and  in<wpropriate  verses,  whilst 
they  present  their  gifts.  There  is  perhaps  dancing, 
and  certainly  much  bilking;  the  ceremony  on  the 
whole  is  a  splendid  one,  and  the  scene  chiefly 
characterized  by  jubilant  confusion,  indiscriminate 

Khifying,  and  toasts  of  the  pointcdly-personal 
cter. 

Matrimony  is  surely  the  golden  key  to  the  celes¬ 
tial  portals  of  liberty !  To  choose  one’s  own  dresses 
(subject  to  marital  approval),  to  have  one’s  coffee  as 
strong  as  one  likes,  and  not  be  stinted  as  to  sugar,  to 
po  three  times  a  week  to  the  theatre  with  appropri¬ 
ate  variations  tie  toilette,  to  make  one’s  self  renowned 
as  a  llausfrau,  —  what  delights !  And  yet,  and  yet, 
who  shall  say  that  these  delights  shaU  suflice  a*  fe¬ 
male  heart?  There  have  been  women  who  have 
not  found  it  so ;  but  these  were  uncomfortable  souls. 
Of  such  misguided  females  let  me  keep  silence ;  it 
is  our  duty  ever  to  represent  the  best  of  its  type. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  a  woman  reigns 
supreme  in  her  own  house, —  that,  let  her  lord  and 
master  be  never  so  despotic  in  other  matters,  on 
domestic  subjects  he  docs  not  presume  to  speak  nor 
to  elevate  his  voice  on  matters  of  household  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  then  our  men’s  pursuits  are  of  a  more 
active  character  than  those  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  as  forming  the  staple  occupations  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  gentleman.  They  have  not  so  much  time  for 
observing  and  interfering;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  harder 
worked,  and  also,  aa  a  rule,  “  care  for  none  of  these 
things.”  Tims  the  tidy  little  Fraus  have  a  some¬ 
what  hard  time  of  it.  They  represent  what  they 
are  not,  for  the  master  knows  as  much  as  (and  often 
more  than)  the  mistress,  with  this  difference,  that 
she  meekly  brings  him  all  her  experience,  like  a 
little  prime  minister,  and  he  advises,  and  repri¬ 
mands,  and  criticises,  lying  on  his  comfortable  sofa, 
smoking  the  perennial  pipe,  and  occasionally  “  spit¬ 
ting”  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  his  dutiful  wife’s 
report.  He  knows  all  about  the  butter  and  drip¬ 
ping,  swears  if  too  much  firewood  is  used,  becomes 
abusive  on  the  subject  of  sauerkraut,  and  tyrannical 
as  to  coals  and  candles,  is  tremendous  on  bacon,  and 
awe-inspiring  as  to  red-herrings.  My  fascinating 
friend.  General  Witzenstein,  actually  insulted  his 
wife  before  me  on  account  of  too  much  soap  having 
been  used  in  the  “great  wash,”  and  gave  me  a 
catalogue  raisonne  of  .all  her  shortcomings  as  a  llaus¬ 
frau  highly  embarrassing  to  me,  though  I  think  she 
was  too  much  used  to  it  to  feel  it  very  acutelv. 

I  have  seen  a  word  on  small  shops  in  low  London 
neighborhoods  which  often  recurred  to  my  mind  at 

K - :  “  Kitchen  stuff.”  I  am  not  aware  of  the 

recisc  nature  of  this  mysterious  article ;  but  if  I 
ave  not  met  with  it  in  substance,  I  have  at  least 
made  its  acquaintance  in  the  spirit  during  long 

dreary  hours  of  cofl'ee  at  K - .  O,  tlie  “  kitclien- 

stufiF”  that  was  then  talked  !  the  we.arisome  wealth 
of  detail,  the  prolific  cxtr.avr.gance  of  example !  It 
IS  not,  perhaps,  polite  of  me  to  call  anything  “  stuff” 
which  was  talked  by  a  bevy  of  fair  creatures  with 
towers  of  hair  on  the  tops  of  their  heads,  and  spot¬ 
less  Garibaldi  muslin  jackets ;  but  truth  compels  me 
to  sav  it  was  “  stuff,”  and  not  only  so,  but  “  kitchen- 
stuff.” 

. . - 


How  odious  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Burchell  to¬ 
wards  the  Honorable  Wilhelmina  Caroline  Angeli¬ 
na  Skeggs !  And  yet  I  have  often  found  a  certain 
solace  in  imitating  that  gentleman’s  ungentecl  ex¬ 
ample,  and  muttering  the  above  unflattering  mono¬ 
syllable  between  my  teeth  during  one  of  those  hor¬ 
rible  seances  endured  from  the  early  afternoon  until 
the  shades  of  dewy  eve  or  the  flicker  of  the  early 
gas-lights  would  disperse  the  fair  experts.  A  woman 
is  no  more  mistress  of  her  own  house  in  Germany 
than  you  or  I  are  masters  of  our  fate  (let  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson  say  what  he  may).  She  is  simply  an  upper 
servant ;  and  her  master  knows  so  wdl  the  cost  of 
everything,  that  her  allowance  would  not  admit  of 
an  extra  cabbage,  if  she  wanted  it  never  so  much, 
or  a  surreptitious  egg,  might  her  desire  pancake- 
wards  be  never  so  strong. 

After  a  year’s  matrimony  comes  the  customary 
baby.  It  is  born,  is  swathed  up,  and  has  a  huge 
peasant-girl  in  loco  parentis.  A  mummy  is  not  a 
thing  to  ibndle,  nor  is  a  little  stiff  bundle  of  human¬ 
ity  (which  you  might  stand  up  on  end  in  the  corner 
of  the  room  without  defriment  to  its  arrangements) 
an  object  on  which  to  lavish  caresses.  Thus  the 
young  mother  is  scarcely  a  mother  at  all ;  all  the 
maternal  functions  being  delegated  to  another.  The 
baby  does  not  lie  on  the  floor,  or  crawl  on  to  the 
hearth-rug,  crowing  and  kicking  and  curling  up  its  i 
pink  toes,  and  trampling  with  its  chubby  legs.  It 
does  not  swarm  up  and  about  its  mother’s  neck  and 
bosom,  finding  its  little  life  and  all  its  tiny  pleasures 
in  her  arms ;  it  does  not  at  length  fall  into  a  sleep 
of  lazy  rosy  repletion,  and  with  its  little  mouth  open 
slumber  away  like  the  satisfied,  beautiful  little  ani¬ 
mal  it  is.  No ;  it  is  out  walking,  tied  to  a  feather¬ 
bed,  and  accompanied  by  a  tall  soldier,  the  father 
of  its  poor  little  foster-sister,  which  is  to  grow  up  as 
it  can.  It  comes  in  presently,  and  is  taken  to  its 
mamma  to  kiss ;  but  its  real  mother,  the  mother  that  j 
fosters  it,  carries  it  away  again,  and  usurps  all  the 
privileges  of  maternity  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Thus 
the  “tidy  little  Frau”  has  plenty  of  time  for  that 
“  knitting  ”  of  which  the  poet  has  made  mention  in 
his  song. 

Her  husband  goes  to  his  club  every  afternoon 
after  he  has  had  his  siesta  and  taken  his  coffee ;  and 
whilst  there  he  reads  the  newspapers  and  plays 
severjil  rubbers  (pronounced  “  robbers  ”)  of  whist 
with  his  associates.  The  newspapers  are  then  dis¬ 
cussed  (if  such  discussions  be  prudent),  and  at  nine 
o’clock  the  husb.and  finds  his  way  home  again.  If  he 
is  gallant,  and  his  wife  is  at  the  theatre,  or  he  is  an 
amateur  of  the  ballet,  and  she  is  not,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  turn  into  that  temple  of  the  Muses,  in  order  to 
while  away  the  time  till  nine  o’clock.  Having  dis¬ 
cussed  (as  far  as  was  prudent)  all  political  news  at 
the  clubs,  he  is  not  likely  to  begin  on  the  state  of  the 
outer  world  ag<ain  at  home.  Besides,  women  don’t 
read  the  newspapers ;  so  a  little  local  talk  is  all  that 
turns  up,  and  as  it  is  very  local  indeed,  and  has 
been  revolving  in  the  same  circle  (on  his  part)  for 
the  last  thirty,  and  on  hers  for  the  last  twenty  years 
(for  at  five  they  both  knew  a  fair  amount  of  the 
town  gossip),  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  make  them 
forget  the  time  or  be  heedless  of  the  coals  and 
candles. 

After  I  had  been  three  years  at  K - ,  I  began 

.almost  to  wonder  what  could  have  led  me  to  such 
foregone  conclusions  as  to  the  Sapphos  and  Corin- 
nas  of  my  imagination.  I  had  ceased  to  look  for 
one  of  those  gifted  females  in  every  tenth  or  even 
twentieth  woman  I  met,  but  in  my  secret  soul  I 
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pined  for  her,  and  still  carried  a  lantern  beneath  my 
cloak  in  order  to  aid  me  in  my  search.  I  was  un¬ 
willing  to  renounce  my  little  illusions. 

I  saw  a  stout  heavy  girl  with  spiral  ringlets  very 
often  at  my  friends’  houses,  and  as  she  never  talked 
“kitchen-stuff”  I  ventured  to  make  some  in(iuiries 
about  her.  “  My  dear,  she  is  insupportable,”  said 
her  cousin ;  “  she  writes  verses,  goes  to  church  near¬ 
ly  every  Sunday,  has  not  a  notion  of  cooking,  and 
reads  in  bed  at  night !  ” 

“  Quite  a  desperate  character  in  fact  ?  ” 

“  Quite  so.  Ah,  you  are  au  fait  at  once.  She  is 
in  fact,  entre  nous,  quite  iiberspannL” 

“  Ah !  ”  I  said,  looking  horrified,  for  my  friend 
had  lowered  her  voice  as  she  uttered  that  significant 
word,  and  I  felt  that  it  behooved  me  to  make  an 
appropriate  observation.  '■'■Ueberspanntf"  What  a 
world  of  reproach  lay  in  that  term !  What  scorn 
and  contumely ;  what  a  depth  of  condemnation  and 
disapproval !  “  Overstrung,”  —  as  we  might  say  of 
a  bow  of  which  the  tension  was  too  great.  “  Over¬ 
drawn,  overstrung.”  Poor  Louise  von  Diirlach ! 
She  was  a  quiet  girl,  who  knew  some  of  Schiller’s 
and  most  of  Gcikel’s  poems  by  heart;  went  to 
church,  read  French  and  English  fluently,  made 
elegant  extracts  in  a  neat  little  niggling  (Ger¬ 
man  hand,  curled  her  hair,  and  wore  dowdy  gowns. 
There  was  nothing  romantic,  sentimental,  affected, 
or  iiberspannt  in  her  (that  I  could  see),  but  “give  a 
dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him.”  And  when  Louisa 
von  Diirlach  married  a  little  stout  elderly  man 
with  a  bal<l  head,  hook-nose,  and  round  owl-like 
spectacles,  the  same  lady  shook  her  head,  and  said 
reflectively,  “  She  was  always  iiberspannt,  you 
know.” 

The  time  came  for  me  to  leave  K - .  We 

arrived  at  L - in  the  winter  time,  and  a  bitterly 

cold  winter  it  was.  At  L - there  was  an  Eng¬ 

lish  embassy  ;  and  wheresw  we  had  only  had  50,000 

inhabitants  at  K - ,  we  had  80,o00  at  L - .  My 

heart  beat  with  joyful  emotion  as  out  of  my  draw¬ 
ing-room  windows  I  beheld  two  British  youths 
linked  arm  in  arm  and  stepping  languidly  down  tlie 
pavement  in  garments  vociferous  of  the  genius  of 
Poole.  The  Germans  were  all  disguised  in  fui-s, 
and  were  going  swiftly  up  and  down  the  town,  with 
their  ears  tied  down  under  rabbit-skin  pads  ;  whilst 
these  two  godlike  youths,  apparently  impervious  to 
heat  and  cold,  sauntered  languidly  along  the  pave¬ 
ment,  their  manly  throats  bared  to  tlie  breeze.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  married  court,  we  had  a  bachelor  prince 

at - ,  which  gave  society,  so  to  speak,  a  lopsided 

aspect,  though  it  was  not,  in  consequence,  without 
a  certain  piquancy. 

I  think  it  is  Thackeray  who  somewhere  tells  a 
story  of  his  having  felt  himself  obliged  to  cut  a 
friend  dead  during  the  space  of  four  years  (al¬ 
though  the  man  had  once  saved  his  life  and  lent 
him  £1,700),  because  he  saw  him  eating  peas  with 
his  knife.  Had  one  been  disposed  to  take  offence 
at  any  feats  of  jugglery  with  that  dangerous  weap¬ 
on  at  L - there  would  have  been  ample  field  for 

such  exception.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  (when 
it  was  my  Inestimable  privilege  to  sup  at  the  serene 
table,  —  an  honor  to  which  only  twelve  could  be 
admitted,  because  we  fed  off  gold,  and  the  service 
was  only  made  for  a  dozen),  —  I  remember,  I  say, 
on  that  august  occasion  nearly  fainting  with  horror 
and  dismay  when  I  beheld  an  old  man  in  a  gor¬ 
geous  suit  of  clothes  (painted,  padded,  dyed,  and 
polished  a  ravir,  and  scintillating  with  orders), 
drinking  gravy  on  a  knife.  A  serene  highness  is,  I 


suppose,  pledged  to  remain  serene  under  any  provo¬ 
cation.  Our  serene  highness  watched  the  juMinij 
feat  of  this  old  gentleman  with  perfect  placidity 
but  he  ate  his  own  supper  after  another  fashion! 
But  why  should  I  speak  of  old  and  ugly  men,  their 
feats  and  failings  ?  Did  I  not  see  scores  of  young 
and  beautiful  creatures  “doing  likewise?”  And 
does  not  Mr.  Thackeray  declare,  at  the  same  time 
as  he  recounts  how  his  sense  of  duty  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  forced  him  to  cut  the  man  that 
ate  peas  with  his  knife  at  some  table  d'hote,  how  he 
saw  the  beautiful  hereditary  Princess  Amalia  of 
Polytausend-Donnerwetter  use  the  same  weapon  in 
lieu  of  a  fork  or  spoon  at  the  table  of  one  of  her 
royal  relatives,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  an  Indian 
juggler,  without  blushing  ? 

Two  years  at  L - were  very  much  like  three 

years  at  K - .  Some  slight  variations,  perhaps; 

but  on  the  whole  no  new  impressions.  We  were  a 

little  grander  at  L - ;  we  had  a  diplomatic  circle, 

—  exclusive,  expensive,  ponderous,  awful  slow.  Of¬ 
ficers’  wives  were  not  admitted  within  this  marie 
ring  unless  they  had  some  special  plea  to  such  ad¬ 
mission,  such  as  extraordinary  birth,  wealth,  or  pe^ 
sonal  attractions ;  though  this  latter  would  not  have 
counted  upless  backed  up  by  one  or  other  of  the 
foregoing  qualifications.  But  beyond  and  without 
this  pompous,  expensive,  exclusive,  slow  set  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  all  was  as  it  had  been  at  K - . 

“  Surely  you  are  unjust,”  says  some  candid,  im¬ 
partial  friend.  I  think  not.  Women  have  not  their 
proper  ])lace  in  Germany.  They  are  treated  as  ir- 
res|)onsible  beings ;  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  tute¬ 
lage,  that  makes  them  helpless  in  emergency  and 
troublesome  at  a  crisis.  They  have  no  rational 
amusements.  They  are  not  allowed  to  share  their 
husbands’  and  brothers’  pursuits.  They  are  thrown 
buck  upon  themselves  or  uiion  each  other  for  society 
and  conversation:  they  are  not  their  husbands’ 
equals ;  they  do  not  stand  by  his  side  “  to  warn,  to 
comfort,  and  command,” — such  words  would  savor  to 
a  German  wife  of  blasphemy.  They  are  there  to  knit 
and  spin,  to  sew  buttons  on  his  shirts  and  darn  his 
stockings,  to  iron  his  collars  and  pocket-handkei> 
chiefs,  and  cook  his  favorite  dishes.  They  are  there 
to  drive  the  “  slavey,”  and  do  half  of  the  “  slavey’s  ” 
legitimate  work.  They  are  there  to  peel  the  baked 
potatoes  at  supjmr,  and  take  the  scaly  armor  off  the 
shrimps  and  prawns.  And  if  they  do  these  things 
assiduously  have  they  not  their  reward  ?  Are  they 
not  allowed  to  go  to  the  theatre  In  the  winter,  and 
frequent  the  coffee-gardens  in  summer  ?  May  they 
not  choose  their  own  gowns  (provided  they  are  not 
too  expensive),  and  have  half  a  dozen  bosom  friends 
to  envy  them  all  these  privileges  ?  German  girls 
ought  to  be  companions  for  German  men.  They 
have  advantages  at  school,  such  as  we  in  England 
should  accept  in  an  ecstasy  of  gratitude.  Tlie  same 
professors  that  lecture  to  their  brothers  and  cousins 
within  the  university  halls  or  college  class-rooms 
come  down  from  those  greater  altitudes  to  teach  the 
young  girls  and  children  that  we  have  seen  passing 
to  and  fro  through  the  streets  to  school.  They  are 
taught  regularly,  systematically,  patiently,  consci¬ 
entiously.  A  German  girl  must  be  dull  indeed  who 
is  not  well-read.  Everything  is  taught,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  taught  well.  Nothing  is  of  itself;  a  build¬ 
ing  is  not  made  of  one  brick,  nor  a  ship  of  a  block  of 
wood ;  and  there  are  a  score  of  diverse  influences 
working  on  the  outer  and  inner  systems  of  female 
education  in  Germany,  of  which  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  speak  here. 
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THE  CAPTIVES  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  mission  sent  to  Abyssinia  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  release  of  the  British  captives  in  that  coun¬ 
try. 

It  will  be  rcmcmliercd  that  Mr.  II.  Itassam,  ac- 
companicil  by  Dr.  Blanc  and  Lieutenant  Prideaux, 
j  had  his  first  audience  with  King  Theodorus,  who 
!  was  then  encamped  in  the  district  of  Damot,  on  the 
'  28th  of  January,  1866.  The  result  of  this  interview 
j  was  highly  satisfactory,  the  king  promising  to  liber- 
I  ate  all”  the  captives.  Orders  were  accordingly  is¬ 
sued.  directing  them  to  be  brought  from  Amba 
Magdala  to  the  town  of  Korata,  whither  Mr.  lias- 
I  sam  and  his  party  had  preceded  them,  escorted 
most  of  the  way  by  the  king  in  person,  the  latter 
taking  up  his  residence  at  Zagy^  on  the  lake  Tsana, 
about  ten  miles  distant  by  water.  On  the  12th  of 
March  all  the  captives  were  assembled  at  Korata, 
and  on  the  15th  a  complete  reconciliation  was  ef¬ 
fected  l)etween  them  and  the  king  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  Mr.  Bassam  and  the  royal  delegates.  Mat¬ 
ters  thus  far  seemeil  so  propitious  that  the  whole 
party  looked  forward  confidently  to  a  speedy  de- 

Cure  from  the  country.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
w  reached  the  king  from  Dr.  Beke,  announcing 
his  arrival  at  Massowah  with  choice  presents,  and 
bis  design  of  proceeding  to  the  royal  court.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  this  extra-official  intervention  had  any  sin¬ 
ister  efi'ect  upon  the  mind  of  Theodorus  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  All  we  know  is  that  very  shortly  afterwards 
his  Majesty  resumed  his  complaints  against  the 
captives,  and  commis.«ioncd  ]Mr.  Kassam  to  read  over 
to  them  a  list  of  accusations,  adding  that  if  they  had 
been  to  blame  he  would  forgive  them,  and  if  the 
verdict  was  against  himself  he  would  indemnify 
them  for  what  they  had  suffered.  These  charges 
were  accordingly  read  out  to  the  captives  in  Mr. 
Rassam's  tent  at  Korata.  They  all  Emitted  that 
they  had  been  in  the  wi’ong. 

It  does  not  appe.ar  to  what  extent  the  prisoners 
pleaded  guilty,  nor  perhaps  was  it  essential  that 
they  should  completely  inculpate  themselves.  All 
that  the  king  evidently  wanted  was  a  ground  for 
self-justification,  and  the  accused  were  discreet 
enough  not  to  refuse  it  as  far  as  they  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Thereupon  a  reconciliation  followed,  and 
Mr.  Rassam  received  instructions  to  prepare  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  coast  with  the  liberated  captives,  and  it 
was  fully  anticipated  that  they  would  leave  about 
the  8th  of  April,  the  Abyssinian  Easter.  The  king 
being  still  at  Zagyd,  Mr.  Kasstam  asked  and  obtained 
permission  for  the  captives  to  precede  him  to  Dom- 
bea,  while  he  and  his  party  would  pay  his  Majesty  a 
final  visit,  according  to  appointment,  and  then  join 
C.ameron  and  the  rest  on  the  way  to  Chelga.  The 
mission  started  on  the  13th  of  April.  On  reaching 
Zagyd  it  was  received  by  the  chief  minister  with  the 
usual  honors ;  but  on  entering  the  hall  of  audience 
they  were  suddenly  seized  by  a  dozen  of  the  native 
officers  there  assembled,  and  Dr.  Blanc  and  Mr. 
Prideaux  Were  forthwith  disarmed.  They  could 
only  account  for  this  violent  proceeding  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that  they  had  omitted  some  of  the  usual  cere¬ 
monies  in  appro.oching  the  royal  residence.  Shortly 
after,  however,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  king, 
who  bade  them  to  be  under  no  apprehension,  as  all 
that  his  Majesty  desired  to  know  was  why  the  cap¬ 
tives  had  been  sent  away  without  being  previously 
brought  before  him. 

In  reply  to  this,  liis  Majesty  was  reminded  that 


he  himself  had,  by  letter,  sanctioned  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  had,  moreover,  sent  an  officer  to  escort 
the  captives  on  their  journey.  This  was  not  denied 
by  the  king ;  but  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  liad  given  his  consent  unwillingly,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  wa.s  loath  to  refuse  Mr.  Ra.ssam’s  proposal. 
The  second  chaise  w.as  that  Mr.  Kassam  had  de¬ 
spatched  letters  to  Massowah  without  the  king’s  cog¬ 
nizance.  It  was  stated  in  reply  that  all  the  letters 
had  been  forwarded  through  the  authorities  at  Ko¬ 
rata,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  agents  who  had 
been  appointed  to  attend  the  mission,  and  further, 
that  the  king  himself  had  been  duly  informed  of  the 
contents  of  the  letters,  which  were  confined  to  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  gracious  reception  which  his 
Majesty  had  accorded  the  mission.  The  king  then 
directed  that  the  mission  party  should  remain  in  a 
tent  which  had  been  provided  for  them  until  the 
captives  were  brought  back.  In  the  mean  time,  all 
their  luggage  had  been  seized,  but  was  subsequently 
restored,  with  the  exception  of  their  arms.  On  the 
15th,  the  captives  arrived,  manacled  by  the  wrists, 
and,  on  the  16th,  a  grand  assembly  was  held  where¬ 
at  all  the  Europeans  were  present.  The  officers 
composing  the  mission  were  allowed  to  sit  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  The  king  opened  the  proceed¬ 
ings  by  recapitulating  the  charges  against  the  pris- 
onei^,  who  on  their  part  expressed  regret  for  having 
offended  him  in  any  way. 

The  day  following  his  Majesty  sent  word  that  he 
would  liberate  the  captives  on  condition  that  Mr. 
Rassam  agreed  to  become  security  for  their  future 
good  behavior.  To  this  that  gentleman  readily  as¬ 
sented,  and  the  day  after  his  Majesty  summoned  the 
whole  party  to  be  reconciled  with  them,  and  end¬ 
less  apologies  were  made  on  both  sides.  The  king 
next  required  that  the  mission  should  remain  in  the 
country  until  he  had  prepared  a  reply  to  the  queen’s 
letter,  and  then  again  intimated  his  intention  of  de¬ 
taining  them  until  he  had  obtained  a  number  of 
artis.ans  from  England  who  could  cast  cannon  and 
shot,  and  others  able  to  instruct  his  army  in  gun¬ 
nery.  Mr.  Rassam  expostulated  in  vain  against 
this  mo<le  of  procedure ;  but  the  king  was  inflexible, 
and  further  insisted  on  Mr.  Rassam  writing  a  letter 
to  make  known  to  the  British  government  what  hit 
requirements  were.  This  letter  was  accordingly 
despatched  by  Mr.  Flad.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
king  paid  Mr.  Rassam  a  complimentary  visit,  or¬ 
dered  his  arms  to  be  restored  to  him,  took  him  out 
shooting,  and  presented  him  with  a  fine  fowling- 
piece.  Similar  tokens  of  regard  were  shown  to  the 
other  members  of  the  mission,  and  on  the  24th  of 
May  a  royal  salute  was  fired  in  honor  of  the  queen’s 
birthday.  Cholera  having  broke  out  in  the  royal 
c.amp,  his  Majesty  moved  to  the  hills  of  Begamidu, 
taking  the  mission  with  him.  Tliey  reached  Debra 
Tabor  about  the  middle  of  June.  His  Majesty  then 
took  them  to  Gaffat,  where  they  were  located  in 
comfortable  houses,  the  king  himself  superintend¬ 
ing  the  furnishing  of  that  allotted  to  Mr.  Rassam,  in 
which  he  abo  placed  his  temporary  throne,  out  of 
respect,  as  he  remarked,  for  the  English  queen. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  Mr.  Rassam  was  .'summoned 
to  Debra  Tabor,  and  ushered  into  a  black  tenfc 
While  there,  the  king  sent  to  inform  him  that  he 
had  heard  from  Jerusalem  that  he,  Mr.  Rassam,  had 
been  sent  to  him  under  false  pretences,  for  that  after 
the  captives  were  liberated  it  was  the  design  of  the 
British  government  to  avenge  the  insults  which  had 
been  offered  to'  our  consul  Another  charge  was, 
that  a  railroad  was  being  constructed  between  Cairo 
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and  Kasala  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  a  com¬ 
bined  English,  Frencn,  and  Turkish  army  to  invade 
Abyssinia.  There  was  but  one  answer  to  these  re¬ 
ports,  namely,  that  they  were  the  fabrication  of  evil- 
disposed  persons,  and  his  Majesty  was  assured  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  them.  lie  tlicn  resumed 
somewhat  of  his  former  courtesy,  but  exjwessed 
himself  obliged  to  guard  himself  against  the  bad 
faith  of  our  government  by  detaining  the  mission. 
Ever  and  anon,  however,  he  recurred  to  his  griev¬ 
ances  against  the  captives,  and  again  called  upon 
Mr.  Kassam  to  become  responsible  for  them.  Then 
he  allowed  the  mission  to  visit  their  friends  at  Gal- 
fat,  and  about  the  beginning  of  July  went  there 
himself,  when  he  became  highly  exasperated  against 
the  whole  party,  and  ordered  the  mission  to  be  con¬ 
fined  in  a  dark  room.  He  speedily  relented,  how¬ 
ever,  and  then  visited  them  in  person,  expressing  a 
hope  that  he  might  be  judged  by  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  and  not  by  his  looks  and  gestures.  He 
also  ordered  wine  and  spirits  to  be  brought,  in  order 
tliat  he  might  drink  to  the  health  of  the  mission. 
The  mission  next  accompanied  his  Majesty  on  a 
warlike  expedition,  but  alter  three  days’  march  they 
halted  at  a  place  about  thirty  miles  from  Gaflht, 
where  they  remained  two  days,  and  were  then  sent 
under  a  strong  guanl  to  Amba  Magdala,  arriving 
there  on  the  12th  of  July. 

On  the  16th  all  the  pprty  were  fettered,  but  the 
king  had  given  strict  injunctions  that  they  should 
otherwise  &  treated  kindly.  The  members  of  the 
mission  were  allowed  to  retiiin  their  own  attendants, 
and  the  other  captives  were  provided  with  a  female 
servant  each.  Houses  were  allotted  to  them  near 
the  royal  residence,  and  rations,  including  wine  and 
mead,  served  out  from  the  king’s  cellar  to  those 
who  applied  for  them.  The  whole  party  consists  of 
the  following:  Mr.  Ka.ssam,  Dr.  Blanc,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Prideaux,  Revs.  Stern  and  Ro.«cnthal,  Mr. 
Kerans  (an  Irish  gentleman),  and  David  Petro  (an 
Italian).  B.ardel  and  Makerer,  who  are  French¬ 
men,  and  McKilvie,  an  Irishman,  have  entered  the 
king’s  service,  and  are  working  with  the  other 
Europeans  at  Gaffat.  Up  to  the  12th  of  December 
last  the  captives  had  been  at. Amba  Magdala  live 
iftonths,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  deten¬ 
tion.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  king’s 
object  is  to  extort  certain  concessions  from  the 
English  government  before  releasing  them.  His 
Majesty  has  written  several  friendly  letters  to  Mr. 
Rassam  since  his  confinement,  wherein  he  assures 
the  latter  of  the  sincerity  of  his  friend.ship,  but  in¬ 
sists  oji  the  necessity  of  keeping  him  under  restraint 
until  he  receives  reassuring  accounts  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  British  government  It  has  come  out 
that  the  contrary  re|)orts  mentioned  above  were  cir¬ 
culated  by  a  Greek  priest,  who  arrived  in  Abyssinia 
from  Jerusalem  shortly  before  the  mission  was  con¬ 
fined  in  the  black  tent 

As  our  resders  are  aware,  Mr.  Flad  has  returned 
to  Massowah  with  a  conciliatory  letter  from  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  seven  engineers  h.ave  been  sent  out  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  king’s  request.  Up  to  the  latest 
dates  received,  Mr.  Flad  had  been  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  into  the  interior ;  but  he  had  forwarded  letters 
to  the  king  by  different  routes.  The  engineers 
were  also  at  Massowah,  and  it  is  understood  that  if 
the  king’s  reply  is  favorable,  and  he  agrees  to 
liberate  the  captives  forthwith,  they  will  proceed 
to  Gondar,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Merewether. 
Should  the  reply  be  unfavorable,  what  then  ?  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  any  premature  reports  of 


an  expedition  against  Abyssinia  should  have  found 
their  w.ay  into  the  public  prints  either  here  or  in  In- 
dia.  In  the  actual  temper  of  the  king  they  can  only 
do  harm,  and  perhajw  lead  him  to  adopt  extreme 
measure's  towards  the  unfortunate  captives.  At 
present  they  are  well  treated,  and  seem  to  indulge 
some  hope  that  deliverance  is  at  hand.  On  what 
that  hoi)«  is  founded  it  is  difficult  to  say. 


BLACK  SHEEP. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES, 
airraoR  op  “  land  at  last,”  “  kissino  the  bod,”  bio. 

BOOK  III.  — CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  F.VLLI.N’O  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Stewart  Routii  left  his  house  in  Mayfair  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  day  following  that  which  had  wit. 
nessed  the  eceentrie  proceedings  and  subsequent 
resolution  of  Jim  Swain.  Things  were  prospering 
with  him ;  and  the  vague  dread  which  had  fallen 
upon  him  had  been  dis.sipated.  Hope  and  defiance 
divided  his  mind  between  them.  His  speculations 
were  all  doing  well ;  there  was  money  to  be  had,  — 
money  easy  to  be  realized,  on  which  he  could  lav 
his  hand  at  very  short  notice,  —  and  there  was  tri¬ 
umphant,  successful  love.  So  much  had  hope  to  feed 
on,  —  assuredly  no  insufficient  aliment.  Defiance 
reared  itself  against  Fate.  The  time  was  draw, 
ing  near,  approaching  with  fearfully  rapid  strides, 
when  the  contingency,  long  contemplated,  success¬ 
fully  eluded  for  a  jjeriod  beyond  his  expectation, 
kept  off  by  such  unlikely  accidents  and  combina¬ 
tions  as  might  almost  h.ave  justified  his  daring  faith 
in  his  luck,  but  recognized  »of  late  as  inevitable, 
must  be  realized,  when  the  identity  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man  must  be  known,  and  the  perilous  investi¬ 
gation  must  begin.  So  be  it,  he  was  ready  to  meet 
the  danger  if  it  must  be  met ;  but  he  hoped  no  such 
necessity  would  arise.  His  influence  over  the  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  whom  he  now  really  loved  with  all  the 
jiassion  he  had  at  first  feigned  was  becoming  every 
day  stronger  and  more  complete.  He  knew  that 
the  strength  of  his  nature  had  subdued  her;  she 
liad  no  pride,  she  had  only  vanity ;  and  Stewart 
Routh  made  the  mistake  to  which  selfish  and  intc^ 
ested  natures  are  prone.  Ho  forgot  to  cnlculate 
Hjion  tlic  influence  of  selfis’anc.ss  and  e.ulculation 
when  their  employ  must  necessarily  be  in  o[i|)osition 
to  him.  His  egotism  injured  the  balance  of  liis  in¬ 
tellect,  and  now  he  had  not  the  aid  of  Harriet’s  calm, 
cool,  unerring  judgment  in  his  scheme  to  restore 
that  balance.  Ilis  position  with  regard  to  Harriet 
was  the  most  troublesome  topic  of  his  thoughts  just 
now.  He  tried  to  forget  it  often,  but  he  did  not 
succeed;  not  that  any  sentimental  obstacle  to  the 
most  complete  oblivion  presented  itself. 

ROuth  never  bestowed  a  backward  glance  upon 
the  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  him,  of  fidel¬ 
ity  which,  however  depraved  in  its  manifestations, 
was  still  fidelity,  fond  and  true  as  the  best  man  who 
ever  lived  an  honest  and  virtuous  life  in  the  face  of 
heaven  and  earth  might  be  proud  to  inspire,  which 
had  been  that  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  delibc^ 
ately  betrayed,  and  was  now  prepared  deliberately 
to  abandon.  He  would  have  sneered  at  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  as  a  contemptible  weakness.  Harriet  hmi 
been  undeniably  useful  to  him.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  deny  the  fact  to  himself ;  but  circumstances  had 
arisen  which  prevented  his  making  use  of  her  in  the 
future,  and  consequently,  as  this  instrument  was  un¬ 
fortunately  living,  intelligent,  peculiarly  acute,  and 
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ing  of  it,  to  living  it  all  over  again,  he  had  no  power 
to  abridge  the  history. 

He  had  to  teraember  the  houra  during  which  he 
had  waited  for  Deane’s  coming,  for  the  payment  of 
the  promised  money ;  he  had  to  remember  how  they 
waned,  and  left  him  sick  with  disappointment,  mad¬ 
dened  with  apprehension  ;  how  lie  had  determined 
he  would  keep  the  second  appointment  with  Deane : 
he  did  not  fear  his  failing  in  that,  because  it  was  for 
his  own  pleasure ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  had  felt  physically  unable  to  endure  suspense, 
to  keep  up  appearances.  He  had  to  remember  how 
he  had  shrunk  from  the  coarse  insolence  with  which 
he  knew  Deane  would  sport  with  his  fears  and  his 
suspense  in  the  presence  of  Greorge  Dallas,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  mutual  position ;  how  all-important 
it  was  that,  until  he  had  wrung  from  Deane  the 
promised  money,  he  should  keep  his  temper. 

He  had  to  remember  how  the  idea  that  the  man 
who  had  so  far  broken  faith  with  him  already,  and 
might  break  faith  with  him  altogether,  and  so  ruin 
him  utterly,  (for  if  he  had  failed  then,  and  been 
detected,  hope  would  have  been  at  an  end  for  him,) 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  perhaps  with  the 
promised  money  in  his  pocket  at  that  moment,  had 
occurred  to  him  with  a  strange  fascination.  How  it 
had  intensified  his  hatred  (rf  Deane;  how  it  had 
deepened  his  sense  of  his  own  degradation ;  how  it 
had  made  him  rebel  against  and  curse  his  own  pov¬ 
erty,  and  filled  his  heart  with  malediction  on  the  rich 
man  who  owned  that  money  which  meant  safety  and 
success  to  him.  He  had  to  remember  how  Deane 
had  given  no  answer  to  his  note,  temperately 
worded  and  reasonable,  (Harriet  had  kept  to  the 
letter  of  the  truth  in  what  she  said  of  it  to  George 
Dallas,)  but  had  left  him  to  all  the  tortures  of  sus¬ 
pense.  He  had  to  remember  how  the  desire  to 
know  whether  Deane  really  had  had  all  day  in  his 

Eossession  the  money  he  had  promised  him,  and  had 
ept  him  expecting,  grew  imperative,  implacable. 
Irresistible  ;  how  he  had  hung  about  the  tavern,  had 
discovered  by  Deane’s  boasting  words  to  his  com¬ 
panion  that  he  had  guessed  aright,  had  followed 
them,  detemuned  to  have  an  answer  from  Deane. 

He  had  to  remember  how  he  strove  with  anger, 
with  some  remnants  of  his  former  pride,  which  tor¬ 
tured  him  with  savage  longings  for  revenge,  while 
he  waited  about  in  the  purlieus  of  the  billiard-rooms 
whither  Deane  and  Dallas  had  gone.  He  remem¬ 
bered  how  lonely  and  blank,  how  quiet  and  dreary, 
the  street  had  bMome  by  the  time  the  two  came  out 
of  the  house  together,  and  parted,  in  his  hearing, 
with  some  careless  words.  He  had  to  remember 
how  hb  confinnted  Deane,  and  was  greeted  with  a 
taunt;  how  he  had  borne  it;  how  the  man  had 
played  with  his  suspense,  and  ostentadoasly  displayed 
the  money  which  the  other  had  vainly  watched 
and  waited  for  all  day ;  and  then,  suddenly  assum¬ 
ing  an  air  of  fnendliness  and  confidence,  had  led 
him  away  Citywards,  without  betraying  his  place 
of  residence,  questioning  him  about  George  Dallas. 
He  had  to  remember  how  this  had  embittered  and 
intensified  his  anger,  and  how  a  sudden  fear  had 
sprung  up  in  his  mind  that  Deane  had  confided  to 
Dallas  the  promises  he  had  made  to  him,  and  the 
extent  to  which  their  “  business  ”  relations  had  gone. 
A  dexterous  question  or  two  had  relieved  this  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  then  he  had  once  more  turned  the 
conversation  on  the  subject  in  which  he  was  so  vi¬ 
tally  interested.  He  had  to  remember  —  and  how 
vividly  he  did  remember  — *  with  what  an  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  savage  fury  it  had  called  into  life,  how 


Deane  had  met  this  fresh  attempt,  —  with  what  a 
cool  and  tranquil  assertion  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  had  no  further  intention  of  doing  any  business 
in  Routh’s  line,  —  was  going  out  of  town,  indeed,  on 
the  morrow,  to  visit  some  relations  in  the  country 
too  long  neglected,  and  had  no  notion  when  they 
should  meet  again. 

And  then,  —  then  Stewart  Routh  had  to  remem¬ 
ber  how  he  had  killed  the  man  who  hfvd  taunted 
deceived,  treated  him  cruelly;  how  he  had  killed 
him,  and  robbed  him,  and  gone  home  and  told  his 
wife,  —  his  comrade,  his  colleague,  his  dauntless,  un¬ 
scrupulous  Harriet.  He  had  to  remember  more 
than  all  this,  and  he  hated  to  remember  it  But 
the  obligation  was  upon  him ;  he  could  not  forget 
how  she  had  acted,  after  the  first  agony  had  passed 
over,  the  first  penalty  inflicted  by  her  physical 
weakness,  which  she  had  spumed  and  striven 
against.  So  surely  as  his  memory  was  forced  to 
reproduce  all  that  had  gone  before,  ft  was  con¬ 
demned  to  revive  all  that  had  come  after.  But  he 
did  not  soften  towards  her  that  day,  no,  not  in  the 
least,  though  never  had  his  recollection  been  so  de¬ 
tailed,  so  minute,  so  calm.  No,  he  hated  her.  She 
wearied  him  ;  she  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  service 
to  him ;  she  was  a  constant  torment  to  him.  So  he 
came  back  to  the  idea  with  which  his  reflections  had 
commenced,  and,  as  he  entered  on  the  perusal  of 
the  mass  of  pajiers  which  awaited  his  attention  in  his 
“  chambers”  in  Tokenhouse  Square,  —  for  he  shared 
the  business  abode  of  the  invisible  Flinders  now,  — 
he  repeated,  — 

“  What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  get  away  from  her 
forever !  ” 

Only'  a  few  days  now,  and  the  end  must  come. 
He  was  a  brave  m,m  in  his  evil  wav,  and  he  made 
his  calculations  coolly,  and  scanned  his  criminal  com¬ 
binations  without  any  foolish  excess  of  confidence, 
but  with  well-grounded  expectation.  For  a  little 
longer  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  keep  on  fair  terms 
with  Harriet,  especially  as  she  had  renewed  her  sol¬ 
itary  mode  of  life,  and  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  pretending  to  a  revived  devotion  to  play,  since 
the  auspicious  occasion  on  which  he  had  won  so 
largely  at  Hoinburg.  Thus  his  absence  from  home 
was  accounted  for,  and  as  she  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  was  in 
London,  had  never  displayed  the  least  jealousy,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  one  occasion  when  he  had  shown  her 
the  locket,  and  had  unhesitatingly  accrated  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  sudden  return  to  England,  he 
had  no  reason  to  trouble  himself  about  her.  To 
sedulously  avoid  exciting  her  suspicion  and  jealousy 
now,  and,  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  to 
confirm  the  one  and  arouse  the  other  so  eflTcctually 
by  desertion,  infidelity,  and  insult,  as  to  drive  her 
at  once  to  free  herself  from  him  by  the  aid  of  the 
law, — this  was  his  scheme.  It  looked  well;  he 
knew  Harriet,  he  thought,  thoroughly',  and  he  might 
safely  calculate  upon  the  course  she  would  adopt. 
It  was  strange,  if  human  inconsistency  can  ever  be 
strange,  that  Stewart  Routh,  a  man  of  eminently 
vindictive  disposition,  entirely  forgot  to  take  into 
account  that  the  woman  thus  desperately  injured 
might  also  seek  her  revenge,  which  would  consist  in 
declining  to  take  her  own  freedom  at  the  price  of 
giving  him  his. 

Perhaps  if  the  depths  of  that  dark  heart  had  been 
sounded,  the  depths  beyond  its  own  consciousness, 
—  the  unvisited,  unquestioned,  profound,  —  it  would 
have  been  discovers  that  this  man  was  so  entirely 
accustomed  to  the  devotion  of  the  woman  who  loved 
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bim  with  a  desperate  though  intelligent  love,  that 
even  in  her  utmost  despair  and  extreme  outrage  of 
wrong  he  felt  assured  she  would  do  that  which  it 
was  his  will  she  should  do. 

During  all  this  mental  review  he  had  hardly  be¬ 
stowed  a  thought  on  George  Dallas.  He  would  be 
safe  enough  in  the  end,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst.  It  had  suited  him  to  magnify  the  strength 
of  the  chain  of  coincidences,  which  looked  like  evi¬ 
dence,  in  discussing  them  with  George,  and  he  had 
magnified  it;  it  suited  him  to  diminish  that  strength 
in  discussing  them  with  himself,  and  he  diminished 
it.  A  good  deal  of  sullering  and  disgrace  to  all  the 
«  Felton-Dallas-Carruthers  connection,”  as  he  inso¬ 
lently  phrased  it  in  his  thoughts,  must  come  to  pass, 
of  course,  but  no  real  danger.  And  if  it  were  not 
so  ?  Well,  in  that  case,  he  really  could  not  afford 
to  care.  When  he  had  wanted  money,  Deane  (he 
still  thought  of  him  by  that  name)  had  had  to  give 
way  to  that  imperative  need.  Now  he  wanted  safe¬ 
ty,  and  Dallas  must  pay  its  price.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sublime  of  evil  in  this  man’s  sovereign 
egotism.  An  he  turned  his  mind  away  from  the 
path  it  had  been  forced  to  tread  to  the  end,  he 
thought,  “  there  is  a  touch  of  the  whimsical  in  ev¬ 
erything  ;  in  this  it  is  the  demi-semi-relationship  lie- 
tween  Harriet  and  these  people.  I  suppose  the 
sensitive  lady  of  Poynings  never  heard  of  her  step¬ 
father  Creswick’s  niece.” 

A  letter  for  Mr.  Itouth,  a  delicate,  refined-looking 
letter,  scaled  with  the  daintiest  of  monograms,  the 
thick  board-like  envelope  containing  a  sheet  of  pa- 

g;r  to  match,  on  which  only  a  few  lines  are  scrawled. 

ut  as  Stewart  Routh  reads  them,  his  sinister  dark 
eyes  gleam  with  pleasure  and  triumph,  and  his 
handsome,  evil  face  is  deeply  flushed. 

“  Bearer  waits.”  Mr.  Routh  writes  an  answer  to 
the  letter,  short  but  ardent,  if  any  one  had-  now 
been  there  to  judge  by  the  expression  of  his  face 
while  he  was  writing  it.  He  calls  his  clerk,  who 
takes  the  letter  to  “  bearer  ” ;  but  that  individual 
has  been  profiting  by  the  interval  to  try  the  beer  in 
a  closely  adjacent  beer-shop,  and  the  letter  is  laid 
upon  a  table  in  the  passage  leading  to  Stewart 
Routh ’s  rooms,  to  await  his  return  from  the  inter¬ 
esting  investigation. 

Another  letter  for  Mr.  Routh,  and  this  time,  also, 
“bearer  waits.”  Waits,  too,  in  the  passage,  and 
sees  the  letter  lying  on  the  table,  and  has  plenty  of 
time  to  read  the  address  before  the  experimenting 
commissionaire  returns,  has  it  handed  to  him,  and 
trudges  off  with  it. 

Presently  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
opens,  and  Routh  comes  out.  “  Who  brought  me  a 
letter  just  now?”  he  says  to  the  clerk,  and  then 
stops  short,  and  turns  to  “  bearer.” 

“  0,  it 's  you,  Jim,  is  it  ?  Take  this  to  Mrs. 
Routh.” 

Tlien  Stewart  Routh  went  back  to  his  room,  and 
read  again  the  note  to  which  he  had  just  replied. 
It  was  from  Harriet,  and  contained  only  these 
words :  — 

“  Come  home  at  the  first  possible  moment  A 
letter  from  G.  D.,  detained  by  accident  for  two 
days,  has  just  come,  and  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  Let  nothing  detain  you.” 

The  joy  and  triumph  in  his  face  had  given  way  to 
fury ;  he  muttered  angry  oaths  as  he  tore  the  note 
up  viciously. 

“  All  the  more  rea.son  if  the  worst  has  come,  — 
or  is  nearer  than  we  thought,  —  that  I  should  strike 
the  decisive  blow  to-day.  She  has  all  but  made  up 


her  mind,  —  she  must  make  it  quite  up  to-day. 
Tills  is  Tuesday ;  the  Asia  sails  on  Saturday.  A 
letter  from  Dallas  only  cannot  bring  about  the  final 
crash :  nothing  can  really  happen  till  he  is  here. 
If  I  have  only  ordinary  luck,  we  shall  be  out  of 
harm’s  way  by  then.” 

A  little  later,  Stewart  Routh  made  certain 
changes  in  his  dress,  very  carefully,  and  departed 
from  Tokenhouse-Yard  in  a  hansom,  looking  as 
unlike  a  man  with  any  cares,  business  or  other 
kind,  upon  his  mind,  as  any  gentleman  in  all  Lon¬ 
don.  “  Queen’s-Gate,  Kensington,”  he  smd  to  the 
driver,  and  the  last  words  of  the  letter,  daintily 
sealed,  and  written  on  board-like  paper,  which  was 
in  his  breast-pocket  at  that  moment,  were,  — 

“  /  will  wait  for  you  in  the  carriage  at  Queen’s- 
Gate.” 

“  I ’m  glad  I  seed  that  ’ere  letter,”  safd  Jim  Swain 
to  himself,  as,  deeply  preoccupied  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  preceding  day,  he  faced  towards 
Routh’s  house,  “  because  when  I  put  Mr.  Dallas  on 
this  here  lay,  I  need  n’t  let  out  as  I  spied  ’em  home. 
I  can  ’count  for  knowin’  on  the  place  permiscus.” 
And  then,  from  an  intricate  recess  of  his  dirty  pock¬ 
et,  much  complicated  with  crumbs  and  fragments 
of  tobacco,  Jim  pulled  out  a  crumpled  scrap  of  pa¬ 
per.  “  Teddy  wrote  it  down  quite  right,”  he 
said,  and  he  smoothed  out  the  paper,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  it,  for  safer  keeping,  to  his  cap,  in  which  he 
had  depo-sited  the  missive  with  which  he  was 
charged. 

When  Jim  Swain  arrived  at  his  destination,  and 
the  dpor  was  opened  to  him,  Harriet  was  in  the 
hall.  She  seemed  surprised  that  he  had  brought 
her  a  written  answer.  She  Lad  expected  merely  a 
verbal  reply,  telling  her  how  soon  Routh  would  be 
home.  Jim  pulled  his  cap  off  hastily,  taken  by 
surprise  at  seeing  her,  and  while  he  handed  her  the 
note,  looked  at  her  with  a  full  renewal  of  all  the 
compassion  for  her  which  had  formerly  filled  his  un¬ 
taught  but  not  untender  heart.  He  guessed  rightly 
that  he  had  brought  her  something  that  would  pain 
her.  She  looked  afraid  of  the  note  during  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  held  it  unopened  in  her  hand ;  but  she  did 
not  think  only  of  herself,  she  did  not  forget  to  be 
kind  to  him. 

“  Go  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  cook  will  give  you 
some  dinner,  Jim,”  she  said,  as  she  went  into  the 
dining-room  and  shut  the  door ;  and  the  boy  obeyed 
her  with  an  additional  sense  of  hatred  and  suspicion 
against  Routh  at  his  heart. 

“  I ’m  beginning  to  make  it  all  out  now,”  he 
thought,  as  he  disposed  of  his  dinner  in  most  un¬ 
usual  silence.  “  'The  other  one  put  Routh  up  to  it 
all,  out  of  spite  of  some  kind.  It  was  a  plant  of  hers, 
it  was ;  and  this  here  good  ’un  —  for  she  is  good  — 
is  a-sufferin’  for  it  all,  while  he ’s  a  carryin’  on.” 
Shortly  after,  Jim  Swain  took  a  rueful  leave  of  the 
friendly  cook,  and  departed  by  the  area  gate.  Hav¬ 
ing  reached  Piccaililly,  he  stooil  still  for  a  moment, 
pondering,  and  then  took  a  resolution,  in  pursuance 
of  which  he  approached  the  house  at  which  he  had 
made  a  similar  imjuiry  the  day  before,  and  a^in 
asked  if  there  was  any  news  of  Mr.  Felton.  “  Yes,” 
the  servant  replied ;  “  a  telegram  had  been  received 
from  Paris.  The  rooms  were  to  bo  ready  on  the 
following  day.  Mr.  Felton  and  Mr.  Dallas  were 
coming  by  the  tidal  train.” 

“  I ’ve  a  mind  to  go  back  and  tell  her,”  said  Jim 
to  himself.  “  She  must  want  to  know  for  some  par¬ 
ticular  reason,  or  she  would  n’t  have  sent  me  to  ask 
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vcstorday,  and  she  would  n't  have  let  me  catch  | 
her  out  in  tellin’  a  crammer  if  there  warn’t  somethin’ 
in  it  But  no,”  said  Jim,  sagely,  “  I  won’t.  I  ’ll 
wait  for  Mr.  Dallas ;  there  ain’t  long  to  wait  now.” 

Jim  Swain’s  resolution  had  an  important  conse¬ 
quence,  which  came  about  in  a  very  ordinary  and 
trifling  wav.  If  the  boy  had  gone  back  to  Ilouth’s 
house,  and  had  been  admitted  into  the  hall,  he 
would  have  seen  a  piece  of  paper  lying  on  the  door¬ 
mat,  on  which  his  quick  eyes  would  instantly  have 
recognized  the  calligraphic  feat  of  his  accomplished 
friend,  Teddy  Smith ;  and  he  would  have  regained 
possession  of  it.  But  Jim  did  not  return,  and  the 
paper  lay  there  undisturbed  for  some  hours,  —  lay 
there,  indeed,  until  it  was  seen  by  the  irreproach¬ 
able  Harris,  when  he  went  to  light  the  gas,  picked 
up,  perused  by  him,  and  taken  to  his  mistress,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  quite  unoccupied. 
She  looked  up  as  the  servant  entered;  and  when  | 
the  room  was  lighted,  he  saw  that  she  was  deadly 
pale,  but  took  no  notice  of  the  paper  which  he 
placed  on  the  table  beside  her.  Some  time  after  he 
had  left  the  room  her  glance  fell  upon  it,  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  wearily,  and  took  it  up,  with 
a  vague  notion  that  it  was  a  tax-gatherer’s  notice. 
But  Harriet  Kouth,  whose  nerves  had,  once  been 
proof  against  horror,  dread,  suffering,  danger,  or  sur¬ 
prise,  started  as  if  she  hsvd  been  shot  when  she  saw, 
written  upon  the  paper,  — 

“  Sirs.  Bembridge,  4  Hollington  S(iuare,  Bromp- 

ton.”  [To  be  continued.] 


hours  in  writing  a  book,  which  is  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished.  This  is  an  age  of  royal  authorship,  and  we 
think  it  probable  that  her  Majesty  is  engaged,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Helps,  in  writing  a  Memoir  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort.” 


“  In  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  interesting  book  on 
America,”  says  Punch,  “  we  are  informed  that  the 
Yankees  contemplate  making  war  upon  the  Saints 
and  breaking  up  the  Mormon  settlement  of  Utah! 
Had  they  not  better  abide  by  the  principle  of  toler!  j 
ation,  and  let  the  Mormons  remain  unmolested  on  a 
basis  of  Utah  possidetut?”  I 


A  Russian  general  of  artillery  has  just  died 
after  having  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  St.  Peters! 
burg  a  sum  of  £  8,000,  to  remain  at  interest  until 
the  year  1925,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I.,  and  then  to  be  given  to  the 
author  of  the  beet  history  of  that  sovereign.  The 
sum  will  amount  to  £  384,000. 


The  principal  newspapers  of  P.aris  now  belong 
chiefly  to  financiers.  Four  fifths  of  the  Patrie  lij 
lonra  to  MM.  Frdmy  &  Co.;  the  Avenir  Naliond 
to  M.  Pinard,  of  the  Comptoir  d’Escompte;  the 
Presse  to  M.  Mires;  most  of  the  shares  of  the 
France  are  the  property  of  the  Credit  Mobilier; 
and  most  of  those  of  the  DeltaU  belong  to  the  well- 
known  deputy  and  ex-banker  M.  Calley  de  St 
Paul. 


The  Athenceum  says:  “We  hear  from  Leipzig 
of  a  singular  literary  event.  A  novel  is  said  to 
Jiave  been  written  by  a  simple  peasant  in  the  Vor- 
arlberg,  and  its  publication  is  near  at  hand.  The 
rural  novelist,  it  is  said,  has  acquired  in  the  solitude 
of  his  rocks  and  mountains,  by  dint  of  hard  read¬ 
ing,  an  unusual  degree  of  education,  and  has  been 
prevailed  upon  by  competent  judges  to  venture  out 
into  the  literar)-  market.  It  was  only  by  accident 
that  this  hidden  talent  w.as  discovered.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  cholera  abroad  advances  and  retreats  with 
all  the  skill  of  a  line  of  skirmishers.  It  has  now 
broken  out  in  Normandy  and  Brittany. 

M.  GARXiEn-PAGES’s  “  Ilistoirc  de  la  Revolution 
de  1858  ”  is  at  length  completed.  The  author  is  re¬ 
siding  at  Cannes. 

MM.  Jauret  and  Paignon,  late  of  the  Presse, 
have  applied  to  the  French  government  for  per¬ 
mission  to  found  a  new  journal,  to  be  called  Le  Glolte. 

The  foreign  journals  note  the  death,  at  Vienna, 
of  Field-Marshal  Count  Wratislaw,  of  the  Austrian 


army.  Austria  has  now  only  two  field-marshals, 
Freiherr  von  Hess  and  the  Archduke  Albert. 


Prussian  wits  have  to  mind  their  P’s  and  Q’s. 
Herr  Dohm,  editor  of  the  Kladderadatxch  (the  Prus¬ 
sian  Punch),  has  been  sentenced  to  eight  d^s’  im¬ 
prisonment  for  ridiculing  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  his  paper. 

A  DUEL  was  lately  fought  on  the  Prater  at  Vien¬ 
na,  between  Prince  Solms,  an  officer  in  the  Austrian 


The  London  ImjKrial  Review,  in  the  course 
of  an  extended  notice  of  Owen  Meredith’s  poeuw, 
says :  “  The  republication  of  ‘  Clytemnestra,’  at  the 
present  time,  will  naturally  siiggo.^t  a  comparison 
with  the  latest  poem,  nioilelled  on  the  plan  of  the 
old  Greek  drama,  with  Mr.  Swinburne’s  ‘  Atalanta 
in  Calydon.’  And  ‘  Cl^iemnestra  ’  will  not  sustain 
the  contrast.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poem  is  marked  by 
a  wild,  pa.ssionatc  beauty,  an  unfettered  vigor,  a 
lyrical  loveliness,  and  a  keen  individuality  that  will 
be  looked  for  in  vain  in  Mr.  Meredith’s  tragedy. 
Notwithstanding  occasional  passages  of  considerable 
merit,  ‘  Clytemnestra  ’  leaves  a  prevailing  impres¬ 
sion  of  crudeness  and  incompleteness.” 


army,  and  Count  Wedell,  adjutant  to  the  King  of 
Hanover.  The  Count’s  shot  struck  the  Prince,  who 
died  almost  immediately'. 

There  arc  in  France  upwards  of  2,000  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction,  and  the  average  number 
of  people  of  both  sexes  confined  in  them  is  55,000. 
The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  is  14,400,000  francs. 

Mr.  Tennyson  recently  had  an  interview  with 
the  Queen  at  Osborne.  The  Laureate’s  new  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems,  consisting  of  seven  songs,  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Millais,  and  accompanied  by  A.  8.  Sullivan’s 
music,  will  make  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks, 


The  Athenaeum  says :  “  A  rumor  has  gone  abroad 
that  the  Queen  is  employing  some  of  her  leisure 


The  Athenaeum  says  that  “an  Ethnogiwphic  Ex¬ 
hibition  is  to  be  held  in  Moscow  next  autumn,  which 
is  to  include  specimens  from  neighboring  countries 
as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  Russia.  'Pliere  will  be 
national  costumes,  ornaments,  implements,  and  rari¬ 
ties  of  handicraft,  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  visitor 
a  clear  impression  of  the  cuaracteristic  differences 
of  the  difierent  peoples  by  whom  they  have  been 
produced.  All  the  Sclavonic  tribes  will  be  there 
represented,  whatever  their  present  nationality, 
whereby  the  E.xhibition  will  have  an  especial  inter¬ 
est  from  the  ethnographic  point  of  view.  It  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  highly  instructive ;  for  in  richness 
and  diversity  of  costumes,  and  in  ornamental  work, 
Russia  may  be  said  to  excel  all  other  countries,  as 
students  of  Prince  Demidoff’s  magnificent  work  on 
those  subjects  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge.” 
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